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PREFACE. . 


* 


TRE Authoreſs of this Poem, cannot ſuffer it 
to appear before the Public, without an apology 
for the many inaccuracies which may be found 
in a work of this ſort, written with a feeble pen, 
without the advantages of military ſcience, or 
claſſical learning. It was the amuſement of her 
leiſure hours ſeveral years ago, (although ſhe 
has fince reviſed, and made ſome additions to 
the Poem.) She hopes the eye of criticiſm will 
be indulgent to its faults, and that thoſe of her 
friends, who may happen to peruſe it, will, if 
there are any merits, ſee them thraugh the 
magnifying glaſs of partiality. 


Tus THYMBRIADE. 


ZTRMS, and the Man 1 ſing, whoſe gen'rous ſoul 
Refus'd the gift that tempting conquelt gave, 
Spurn'd from his boſom each ignoble thought, 

And courted Virtue, to protect his Fame. 


When proud Aſſyria ſtill contemn'd the power 
Of mighty Cyrus, his exalted mind, 

Aſpir'd to cruſh the pride of Babylon, 

And gain freſh laurels to adorn his brow ; 
Thymbria! to thee, and to thy plains were giv'n 
The glory, to become the ſcene of war ; 

The theatre, where Cyrus ſhone in arms. 

Thy verdant turf was all o'erſtrew'd with blood 
And mangled corſes — on the Lydian gales 

The groans of men were wafted. Furious Mars 
Severe and horrible! ſtalk'd round the field, 
Sated with death aud victory: whilſt Fame 
Stoop'd to the earth, and crown'd her fav'rite ſon, 


The plain whereon the battle was fought, is ſpelt differently 
by various authors: viz: Thybarra, Thymbarra, Thymbraia, 
by Xenophon ; and Thymbria in a Map of Aſia, by D'Anville. 
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Great Cyrus! with renown. The Muſe to Thee, 
Immortal hero! bends; records thy praiſe, 

And claims a witneſs in th' hiſtorian's page . 
Beneath thy mandates Perſia's ſons could vie 
With thoſe of Sparta; Virtuous and auſtere, 
Untir'd of toil, and warm with gen'rous blood. 
Luxurious Media fent her youth to war 

From Pleaſure's wanton courts, with hearts grown tame 
By indolence : but Perſia's prince could boaſt 

A train of heroes ; by his wiſe decrees, 

The form of battle wore a face improv'd ; 

His piety, his virtue, his diſdain 

Of idleneſs, of luxury, and eafe, 

Inſpir'd his ſoldiers. Reverential awe, 

And love, attach'd their ardent ſouls to his. 

They faw in him a father, and a friend, 

Whoſe kind humanity was wont to pour 

Its bleſſings on the wretched ; Juſtice ſway'd 

His wiſe deciſions ; Mercy rul'd his deeds, 

And his attentive ſoul in peaceful days, 

Was watchful to improve his country's good. 

The hopes, the pray'rs, the bleſſings of the land, 
Attended him to Thymbria: round his form 
Admiring crowds like cluſt'ring bees appear'd, 
And daily in the ſtreets of Iſpahan, 

The bride, the widow, and the orphan, ſent 

To Heav'n their prayers, for the ſucceſs of Cyrus. 


Relate, O Muſe ! the number of the Chiefs 
Who round the Heir of Perſia's throne, appear'd 
Like planets near the moon, (whoſe ſilver beam, 
Superior ſhincs upon the face of night.) 

Begin with him, by Cyrus moſt rever'd, 


* Xcnophon's Cyropœdis. 
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The good Hyſtaſpes ! whoſe enraptur'd eye 
Views the young hero with a father's joy : 
Still on his ſteps he fondly waits, to ſee 
To hear, and to admire the god-like youth. 
The virtuous ſage, with ſecret pride, beholds 
His Prince, the pattern of a riſing age, 
Who imitate his ſteps, and taught by him, 
With love and reverence, ſpeak Hyſtaſpes' name. 
And much his name deſerv'd a nation's praiſe, 
For he was mild as zephyr, when at eve 
It gently fans the infant leaf of ſpring ; 
Benign and humble ; with a ſteady mind, 
Unruffled by the martial ſound of war, 
Nor yet enervated in times of peace. 
A child of Nature, ignorant of guile, 
Among the Magi early he imbib'd 
Religious precepts. Learning ſtor'd his mind, 
His ſoul each uſeful ſcience had explor'd ; 
Brave was his arm when ſummon'd to the field, 
And wiſdom ſway'd the counſels of his tongue. 
He by Cambyſes' choſen, led the Prince 
Early to ſcenes of knowledge; he improv'd 
His growing genius, his deſire of fame. 
Nor did he arrogantly uſe his power; 
"T was love, not fear, that ſtrengthen'd his command. 
The royal Pupil, with admiring eyes 
Beheld this ſecond father, and rever'd 
The maxims he inculcated. The ſage 
With ſuch perſuaſive eloquence was bleſs'd, 
Such gentle manners, and ſo kind a ſoul, 
As made it happineſs to dwell with him. 


Gadates ! by the ſide of Cyrus ſhone, 
In ſplendid arms: — A rich Aſſyrian Lord 
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Gadates was, and in his citadel 

Near Babylon maintain'd a princely ſway, 

The Sacaæ and Caduſians, all obey'd 

Him as their Lord, and wrongs beyond redreſs 
Induc'd him to rebel againſt his king, 

The proud Balthazar ! Prince of Babylon. 

To Perſia's banners he triumphant brought 
Four thouſand horſemen, and three thouſand foot, 
Beſides two thouſand archers. Theſe he led 
To join their fates with Cyrus, (tho' Balthazar 
Awhile ſuſpended their alliance ; try'd 

What menaces and ſudden war could do 

To fruſtrate their deſigns :) when firſt Gadates 
Prepar'd his troops for march, a perjur'd ſlave, 
Reveal'l their purpoſe to th' Aﬀyrian king; 
Alarm'd, amaz'd, he inſtantly conven'd 

His counſellors, and as the moments preſs d 
For ſwift determination from the council, 

By haſty march with his unpraQtis'd troops, 
(Diſus'd to war, and ſuddenly aſfembled,) 
Beſieg'd Gadates' citadel ; but ere 

He gain'd the plains which overlook'd the town, 
Gadates heard the news of his approaeh, 

And ſent a meſſenger to Perſia's Prince. 
Meantime, fince flight was knit with certain ſhame, 
He amply fill'd the hours (that yet were left 
For his free will, and exerciſe of thought,) 

In laying up his ſtores, repairing walls, 
Strength'ning the ramparts, and encouraging 
His men, to hope for Perſia's ſpeedy aid, 

And to expect the victory. The king 

Arrives, —exulting meditates revenge, 


And {wcars Gadates ſhall be ſoon his prey. 
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Yet he in vain with arrogance declares 

His hopes of vengeance, whilſt the faithful troops 
Vo they will periſh by Gadates' fide 

*Ere they will yield to ſlavery. His voice 
Commands them in the ramparts to reſtrain 
Their ardour, to avoid unequal fight, 

And wait for ſuccour from the Perſian Chief. 
Nor wait they long. Cambyſes” valiant fon 
Appears upon the plain; Baltbazar's troops 
Prepare for battle, whilſt Gadates leads 

His faithful ſoldiers to the ſcene of war. 


The fierce Balthazar ruſhes to the fight, 

Fir'd with revenge, and diiappointed pride: 

Awhile the conqueſt hangs in doubtful ſcale, 

But Cyrus, and Gadates, win the day. 

The vanquiſh'd monarch leaves th'enſanguin'd plain, 
And hides in Nineveh his *frighted head. 

Ev'n there this challenge aggravates his fears, 
Demands his thoughts, and courts him to the field. 


« Since Crceſus hath beſpoke the future ſtrength 
« Of Perſia's army, (Crœſus, who unites 
The fate of Lydia with Balthazar's arms !) 

« Cyrus reſtrains his army, for that day 

« When Sardis, ſhall with Babylon combine 

« To overmatch the number of his troops; 

« Meantime he calls Balthazar to the field, 

« To prove his valour in a ſingle fight.” 


The ſtartled king betrays his cowardice, 
Diſmiſſing Cyrus? herald with theſe words: 
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« Go tell the Perſian ! I reſerve his life 

« For that auſpicious hour, which he forbodes. 
« He need not be in ſo much haſte to die, 

« For if he could poſſeſs a thouſand lives, 

« Not one ſhou'd be diſpens'd with, on the day 
« When Croeſus ſhall combine with me, to ſend 
« Our myriads forth, to overſpread the plain.“ 


This anſwer ſent, the Perſians leave the field, 
Mix'd with their brave companions of the war. 
Behind Gadates, bold Chryſantes mov'd, 

A valiant general, and a faithful friend, 

Well try'd in all the diſcipline of arme. 
With him th* experienc'd Artagerſes came, 
Fierce Aglaitadas, of contracted brow, 

And harſh demeanor, (Emblem of his ſoul 
Rigid, feroce, and fearleſs in the field.) 

Then mov'd the ſacred Magi. On their right 
March'd Araſambas, high in liſts of fame 
Enroll'd, and on the left brave Harpagus 
Appear'd with Artabazus, by whoſe fide 

Was young Araſpes, (tenderly eſteem'd 

By Perſia's Prince.) Nor diſtant far behind 
Pharnuchus trode, entruſted with the care 
Of Cyrus? ſtores, and guardian to the ſlaves 
That Fortune deſtin'd for the Perſian chains, 


Theſe valiant men were all to Cyrus dear, 
But moſt Araſpes ! their congenial minds 
Were knit by friendſhip's amicable tie, 
Strengthen'd by reaſon, habitude, and time, 
When Cyrus, in his early youth was ſent 
Unto the Median Prince, Aſtyages 

In Ecbatana's court, he mer Araſpes. 


EF) 


Of equal age they were, their ſouls alike, 
Warm'd by a noble ardour for renown, 

And faſhion'd to admit the ſofter claims 

Of Virtue, Friendſhip, and Humanity. 
Their infant ſports, together, they enjoy'd ; 
Together, under good Hyſtaſpes* care, 
Imbib'd his ſacred precepts; read the laws 
Of Zoroaſter ; and thro? foreign climes, 
Together roam'd, by thirſt of knowledge, led.— 
Araſpes could not live without his friend. 
Tho? born a Mede, he on his knees implor'd 
His Sire, brave Harpagus, (by birth ordain'd 
For high diſtinctions, in the Median court, ) 
To leave his native city, and to make 
Whatever country Cyrus bleſs'd, his own. 
But ſince the laſt campaign (when Perſia's arms 
Firſt, under the command of Cyrus, turn'd 
Their force towards Aſſyria's Capital,) 
Deſpondency, and care, had overſpread 
Araſpes? countenance, which once appear'd 
The mirror of a bright and happy ſoul. 

Kind Nature gave him elegance of form, 
And Beauty to enchant the Median Dames : 
Whilſt he remain'd at Ecbatana's Court, 

A thouſand tender hearts, in ſecret ſigh'd, 
To win Araſpes : and in Perſia's realm, 
The proudeſt Satrap, would without a bluſh 
Rejoice in his alliance. On his ſteps 

The graces waited ; they, his ſpeech inſpir'd, 
And bleſt it with perſuaſion : Gentleneſs, 
Pity, Benevolence, and Friendſhip rul'd 

His boſom, Generoſity his hand, 

Sincerity his actions. In his mind 

No thought aroſe, unfit for Virtue's ſight, 
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Or Honor's ſcrutiny, till fatal Love 
Obſcur'd his merits, leſſen'd his renown, 
And poiſon'd his felicity: This fault, 
Againſt a crowd of bright perfections ſtrove, 
And triumph'd over Reaſon, Rectitude, 
Honor, and Faith: This one antagoniſt 
Diſarm'd his ſoul, of Reſolution's power, 
And overcame the Virtuous Principles, 

By Nature planted in his breaſt. In vain 
He wiſhes to regain his liberty, 


And learn indifference. Beauty's force prevails , 


Deſtroys his weak reſolves, delights his eye, 
And charms his ſenſibility. In vain 
He ſtruggles to be free, the chains he wears 
Refuſe to yield, and have the power to bind 
His heart, in ſuch a ſoft captivity, 
That he adores, whilſt he laments, his bonds. 
His Eye (the faithful index of his mind,) 
Reveals the paſſion he would bluſh to ſpeak ; 
And the repeated ſigh, that ſwells his breaſt, 


Declares the grief which preys upon his heart : 


A grief, depriv'd of hope, increaſ'd by ſhame, 
And diſapprov'd by Cyrus; he, with looks 
Of ſecret pity, views bis drooping friend, 
Who, like a wounded bird that lives in pain, 
And bears the fatal arrow in his wing, 

lowly mov'd on, while by his ſide appear d 
Tigranes, Heir to the Armenian throne.— 


That gen'rous Prince, by gratitude impell'd, 
To Perſia's Banners led a hardy troop, 
Train'd unto feats of war : his boſom knew 
The power of love, and with attentive eyes, 
He watch'd Araſpes, anxious to remove 
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By friendly converſe, by inceſſant care, 

That ſickneſs of the mind, whoſe baneful ſway 
Robb'd his companion of the ſweets of life, 

Which flow from mirth, tranquillity, and freedom. 


Oh Muſe ! declare the grateful tie that bound 
3 The brave Tigranes to unſheath his ſword 

1 5 In Perſia's cauſe. Record his gratitude, 

8 His love of honor, and his zeal for Fame. 


Tigranes and Zulmina were the pride 
1 Of the Armenian court, when Perſia's Prince 


4 A Firſt with Cyaxares unſheath'd his ſword, 
3 1 To aid Aſtyages, and pleaſe Cambyſes. 
1 | Then did Mandane's matron arms enfold 
4 Her much lov'd ſon, (departing to aflay 
/ 5: His valour in the rigid ſchool of war,) 
4 With pride ſhe mark'd his enterprizing ſoul, 
Dy. His genius, ardent, great, and unconfin'd. 
4 * | Yet as he turn'd from Ipaban, the tear 
1 Of tender Nature, trembled in her eye, 0 
x» A thouſand apprehenſions fill'd her mind, | 
And o'er the heroine, the mother reign'd : 
But ſoon her anxious cares were overpaid 
3 By the bleſt tidings of his ſwift ſucceſs; ) 
8 And thro' the Eaſtern world, his deeds appear'd f 
ne The earneſt of his future fame. The cauſe 
b That gave ſuch ſcope unto his youthful hopes, 
1 | Such credit to his judgement, and ſuch theme | 
2 Of early valour to th* hiſtorian's pen, | 
* Sprang from Armenia's monarch, who reſus'd 
; To pay his uſual tribute due to Media, 


And aim'd to throw ſubjection's yoke aſide: 
.Y But when Armenia's treaſon was reveal'd, 
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Cyaxares allow'd the Perſian Prince, 

To head a gallant troop, and try his arms 
Againſt the Armenian monarch : By his ſide 
The brave Chryſantes of judicious mind, 

And active ſpirit, ſhar'd the enterprize. 

Their warmeſt hopes ſucceed ; the Perſian troops 
Drive the Armenian army from the field, 

And eagerly purſue, till gloomy night 

O' erclouds the hemiſphere, obſtructs the view, 


And favours their retreat; the King conducts 


His ſhatter'd troops to an adjacent hill, 

The ſeat of their entrenchments. There ſecure, 
He hopes for better fortune, to atone 

For the defeat and ſhame, ſo lately prov'd. 
Cvrus mean time, judiciouſly proclaims 

A general pardon unto thoſe who leave 
Armenia's army, and return in peace 

To their reſpective homes: to thoſe who ſtay, 
He threatens war and ſlavery, The King, 
(Reſolv'd to brave the utmoſt of his fate,) 

Is to the ſad extremity compell'd, 

Of ſending ſecretly, a truſty guard, 

To lead his queen, with all her female train, 
Her infant ſon, and a fair Georgian dame 


' Efpouſ'd unto Armenia's abſent Heir, 


To ſeek among the mountains, a retreat, 

A place of holy worſhip, where preſerv'd 
From danger, and the horrid din of war, 
They with their Lares, might ſecurely reſt, 
And guard the royal treaſures. But in vain 
He hopes to ſave them by precaution. Known 
To brave Chryſantes was this cuſtom us'd 
By Eaſtern Princes, when by dangers preſs d. 
Him, Perſia's chief diſmiſſes with a band 
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Of truſty ſoldiers in the dead of night, 

Who intercept the royal guard within 

A paſs, among the mountains. Soon they yield 
Unto ſuperior force, and bound in chains 

Are brought to Cyrus: whilſt th* Armenian king 
Diſpairing, ſees his troops with joy embrace 
The proffer'd pardon, and deſert his cauſe; 

In vain he begs, reproaches, and commands. 
A few brave followers of his fortune ſtay, 
Reſolv'd to ſhare his fate; with longing eyes 
He looks acroſs the hills, in hopes to ſee 

His ſon, Tigranes, haſtening to his aid, 

(Who with a number of nobility, 

Unknowing of the near approach of Cyrus, 
Was to the Georgian frontiers gone, to ſee 
The parents of his bride.) At length a ſlave 
Came o'er the hills with a diſorder'd pace 
Towards Armenia's monarch, who believes 
Tigranes near, and fondly thinks he ſees 

The meſſenger of hope. Too ſoon he finds 
His error, when the proſtrate ſlave, in tears, 
Half breathleſs with his haſte, acquaints the king 
His queen, his daughters, and his infant ſon, 
Are ſlaves to Cyrus, and himſelf alone 

Eſcap'd to bring the tidings. Sudden rage, 
Shame, diſappointment, and diſpair, ſucceed, 
To fruitleſs hope. The wretched king laments 
His family's diſgrace, his heavy loſs, 

Degraded ſtate, and forfeited renown, 

The martial trumpet warns him to prepare 

For death or ſlavery; no diflant hope 

Of conqueſt, liberty, or fame, appears. 

Yet obſtinate, and with reſentment fired, 

He ſcorns a baſe ſubjection, courts his death, 


3 
And dares the enemy: till overcome 
By numbers, he conſtrain'd reſigns his ſword. 


Then tumult ceas'd ; a gloomy filence reign'd, 
And round the Perſian Prince, his ſoldiers form'd 
A circle, in obedience to his will— 

Brought in the midſt, the royal captives met, 

In all the agonies of ſhame and grief. 

Penſive they ſtood, ſurvey'd each other's chains, 
And waited for their ſentence ; when a voice 
That ſpoke unutterable woe, was heard, 

And breaking thro” the aſtoniſh*'d ranks, unarm'd, 
Appear'd the brave Tigranes, who (too late) 
Return'd, to know, and mourn his deſtiny, 

He found *twas raſh to combat with his fate 

By dint of arms, and therefore he reſolv'd, 
Neglectful of his ſafety, to redeem 


Thoſe whom he loy'd, or to partake their chains. 


Silent and ſad, with folded arms he gaz'd 

In agony, beyond what words can tell, 

While his expreflive countenance reveal'd 

The ſtrong emotions of a feeling heart.— 

His was not beauty, but twas ſomething more— 
Twas ſenſe, *twas pathos, beaming from the eye. 
His was the look intelligent, which ſpeaks 

The meaning of a mind, by Nature taught, 
Ardent yet tender, liberal and humane. 

His was the voice, that intereſts the heart, 

The form, by unaffected grace adorn'd. 

His bright and happy temper, was diſpos'd 

For ſocial intercourſe, for converſe gay, 

Yet foften'd by the power of ſympathy 

To ſeel the wound which gave another pain. 


. 


Fierce in the field, and eager for renown 
Was brave Tigranes, but in hours of peace 
Gentle and amiable, the kindeſt ſon, 

The tendereſt lover in Armenia's realm. 


Such was the man who mournfully ſurvey*d 
This ſcene, ſo fatal to his deareſt hopes, 
Where duty, filial tenderneſs, and love, 

(The fondeſt love I) aſſerted all their claims. 
Where rage, vexation, vain regret, and ſhame, 
Excited anguiſh, and provok'd deſpair. | 
The Perſian hero, with a pitying eye 

Beheld the humbled family, and thus 

To the unhappy king addrefs'd his ſpeech. 

« Oh Thou! who haſt in evil hour deſtroy'd, 
« By foul rebellion, to Cyaxares, | 
« Thoſe bonds of faith, which had entitled thee | 
« To amity with Media ; at what price 

« Wilt thou regain thy forfeit liberty 

« And pay for thy perverſeneſs ? thou haſt wrought 
« Thine own misfortune ! learn then, to atone 

« For voluntary faults, and breach of honor. 
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« As thou ſhalt hope for pity from mankind, 

« And mercy from the Gods, with words ſincere 
« Return an anſwer, by thy conſcience ſway'd, 

« When thus I queſtion thee. Declare, Oh King! 
&« What does the man deſerve, who breaks his vow ? 
« Turns a deaf ear to equitable claims? 

« And carries on a ſecret intercourſe 

« With the ſworn focs of his ally?“ & Oh Prince! 
« He doth deſerve no leſs than death,” reply d 

The captive monarch : when his ardent ſon 

Thus interpos'd; © In pity let me ſpeak ; 
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& Thou raſh old man! wilt thou condemn thyſelf 
« And urge the rigour of thy fate ? if thus 

« Thou art averſe to life, let thoſe, who die 

« A thouſand deaths in thy deſtruction, plead 

© The cauſe of Majeſty. Oh Cyrus! (thou 

« Whoſe virtue like the creſcent of the moon, 

« Affords the promiſe of increaſing light,) 

« Diſmiſs the ſhades that fill my gloomy ſoul, 

& And with the beams of mercy, deign to ſhine. 
& Behold thy triumph, in Tigranes' ſhame, — 

« Theſe eyes, which would not weep my own diſgrace, 
« Yield their ſad tribute to paternal love. 

« Ah! ſpare my Sire !—his raſh contempt of life 
« Should move thy pity, not thine indignation, 

& As thou art brave, be merciful ; and know 

« The greateſt triumph virtue can receive 

« Is when ſhe has the power to bleſs mankind, 

c And by her clemency to conquer'd foes, 

„» Wins their affections, and obtains their praiſe. 
« Reflect, Oh Prince ! if *twas thy lot to ſee 

« Thy fire, Cambyſes, wear ignoble chains, 

« The fair Mandane doom'd to ſervitude, 

« And (far from Schiras' happy walls,) to roam, 
« Attendant on a foreign victor's car, 

« What would be thy ſenſations ?—as acute 

4 As they could be, are what Tigranes feels 

« With this addition, that his faithful bride; 
(The choice, the boaſt, the treaſure of his heart,) 
« Ts torn from his fond arms, and doom'd to ſhare 
*The lot that waits Araxias' hapleſs race. 


« Ah Sybaris !* thy infant ſtate preſerves 
© Thy mind from fenſe of ſhame, and dread of bondage. 
« With innocent and humble ſteps, ſhalt thou 


His Brother. 
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% Deſcend from greatneſs to a ſervile ſtate, 
« And in a few ſhort years, almoſt forget 
« Thou ever wert a Prince. Thy ſiſters too, 
« Muſt ſtifle every murmur, caſt aſide 
« Ambitious views, and patient bear their chains; 
« Whilſt I, (Oh Gods! can I endure the thought?) 
7 « Alive to every keen and bitter pang 
1 « That memory can create, muſt hourly pine, 
8 « And void of Hope look back to what Ive bt.” 
2 


He ſaid. The Captives wept, while Cyrus turn'd 

To the deſponding Sire, and aſk'd aloud 

What ranſom he could give to fave himſelf, 

His wife, and children, from captivity. 

Armenia's fallen King reply*'d, « Oh Prince! 

« To whoſe ſuperior fortune I muſt bend. | 
« Tho? thy young ſoul is warm'd with victory, ; 
« Remember to numbers yield my ſword, | 
© And not to thee alone. Tis true I wear 

« Thy chains, but yet my free-born mind diſdains 
& To be enſlav'd; it ftill diſclaims thy power, 
« It {till looks round, ſuperior to control, 

e Tho' it admires the bravery, I deplore. 

« Yes Cyrus thou art brave ! and fortune ſmiles 6 
« On thy deſires; yet had my men prov'd true, | 
« And valour been the ſurety of ſucceſs, 
« Perhaps this day had ſeen my victory, | 
« And thy defeat. The cruel chance of war 


3 19 « Has otherwiſe ordain'd, and bound thy brows 
1 « With laurels, and my hands with Media's chains. ; 
} \ « Not for myſelf I beg, with conſcious ſhame 


« I own my violated faith deſerv'd 
The puniſhment it meets: I aſk not life 
« Inſeparable from captivity, 
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« Tf to die free, or to exiſt in chains 

& Is the alternative, I fix on Death. 

« But Oh |! let thoſe, who innocently ſhare 

tc In the misfortune that attends my fault, 

« Be pardon'd, with Tigranes: take my troops, 


« And all my treaſures in exchange, and know | 1 . 
« That fifty thouſand men well diſciplin'd, bs. 
« Armenia can afford, to join thy march, 1 1 
« And full three thouſand talents ſhall be thine.” "= 


He ſaid, the Perſian paus'd—and then addreſs'd 
Tigranes thus.“ Why art thou ſilent, Prince? Þ 
& Haſt thou no ranſom worthy to propoſe 8 
« For thy Zulmina ? at what price wilt thou 
« Procure her liberty?“ The youth replies, 75 
« To buy her freedom I would facrifice 1 
« A thouſand lives, if they were mine. Alas ! 1 
« The only life I have will be too cheap 

« A ranſom for a prize ſo dear.“ He ſpake, 

And gaz'd upon his bride with eyes that told 

The anguiſh of his ſoul : meantime the fair 
Reclin'd her head upon a breaſt as pure 

As Pyrenean ſnow. Awhile ſhe wept, 

Then raiſing tow'rds the Prince her lovely eyes, 
Reftrain'd her tears, and with a ſudden bluſh 
Addreſs'd Tigranes thus :== Oh why for me, 

« This ſcorn of life, this waſte of eloquence ? 

« Alas ! my huſband, wilt thou, with thy blood, 

“ Purchaſe a life that I ſhould loath ; and make 

« Me free on terms of wretchedneſs ? forbear 

« 'To turn thy thoughts on my uncertain doom, 

&« Or wiſh that I ſhould live without thee. Know 
« The Eaſtern World, depriv'd of him I love, 

« Wou'd ſeem a deſert—life, the greateſt curſe 
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te My victor could beſtow, and death alone 
The conſtant object of Zulmina's hopes.“ 


She ſaid ; Hyſtaſpes with a wiſhful eye 
Gaz'd on his pupil, who with dignity 
Diſmiſs'd his anger, and addreſs'd the ſlaves. 
« Till now I have fulfill'd a ſoldier's part; 
« *Tis time humanity ſhou'd have her turn: 


My royal Suppliants, I pronounce ye free.— 


« Swear ſtrict allegiance to Aſtyages, 

« And promiſe to aſſiſt in future wars 

« When Cyrus ſhall again o' ercome and ſpare ; 
« On terms like theſe I to thy pray'rs accede, 
« And crown the head of humbled Majeſty.“ 


He ends. Aftoniſhment, and ſudden joy, 

Broke on the captives: Hope's delightful ray 
Illum'd their proſpects, and diſpers'd the Clouds 
Of dark uncertainty. They doubt no more, 
But all with one accord, around the Prince 
Impatient preſs ; the Chief ſo lately fear'd, 

At once they love and reverence :—they fall 

In adoration at his feet, and ſpeak 


The pleaſing language gratitude inſpires. 


(Thus have I ſeen upon a Winter's day, 

When froſt and ſnow lies on the harden'd ground 
Nor leaves a ſcanty pittance, to preſerve 

The birds from famine; if ſome generous hand 
Scatters a meal upon the Earth, they fly 

With eagerneſs to take the comforts giv'n. 
Forgetting fear, and ſociable with man.) 
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From that bleſt hour, Tigranes wiſh'd to pay 
The mighty debt, and when to Thymbræa's plain 
Cambyſes? ſon his valiant army led, 

The grateful prince a troop of warriors gave 

To join the enterprize. Himſelf forfook 
Armenia's court, and with Zulmina, join'd 

His deſtiny to Cyrus, from whoſe hand, 

Their lives, and freedom, they ſo late receiv*d,—- 


Behind Tigranes, aged Gobrias mov'd, & 5 
Who long was fteady to Aflyria's King, 1 
And ſtill had liv'd moſt loyal, but that wrongs 
Beyond endurance fired his ſoul, with hopes 

Of great revenge, and mark'd him for the foe 
Of proud Balthazar. With a princely ſway, 
A fortreſs, form'd for obſtinate defence, 

He govern'd on Aſſyria's borders. Fam'd 

He was for riches, honors, and renown, 

And could command a garriſon of troops, 
Devoted to his will. Oppreſs'd with woes, 
When he to Cyrus join'd his arms, he brought 
The only bleſſing tyranny had ſpar d, 

His daughter Ariamne, well endued 

With virtue, and a foul that ſoar'd above 
The weakneſs of her ſex, and wars alarms. 

An air of conſcious dignity, and worth, 

Were blended in her charms. A fable robe, 
In which ſhe ſhone like Cynthia's filver orb 
Illuminating night,) enwrapp'd her form, 

And ſuited with the penſive gravity 

Which ſorrow ſtamp'd upon her lovely face. 
Not fam'd Lucretia mov'd with chaſter grace, 
Nor Helen's eyes, a brighter luſtre ſhed. 
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Majeſtic was her mien, but ſecret grief 
Fed at her heart, and prey'd upon her bloom. 


(Thus, when a froſt, by night invades the flow'c 
That bloom'd ſo gayly in the face of day, | 
The fragrance flys, the tender leaves decline, 
Nipp'd by the cold it languiſhes and fades, 

And the deſerted ſtem, alone remains.) 


A train of ſoldiers chearful march'd along 
Behind the troop of horſe, and in the rear, 
Slingers and archers, full ten thouſand each, 
Shieldmen and targeteers, a hardy band ! 
Spearmen and cuiĩraſſiers.- And to conclude 
The juſt arrangement of the cavalcade, 
Laborious camels, laden with the ſtores 
And baggage of the army, ſlowly mov'd. 
The golden eagle glitter'd in the air, 
Borne by the brave Phylarchus, whilft a band 
On warlike muſick play'd, Three hundred cars, 
Some arm'd with ſcythes, and ſome with towers crown'd, 
And waggons drawn by oxen, (occupied 
By all the dire artillery of war,) 
In dreadful pomp appear'd, and laſt was ſeen 
The women, and the ſlaves, in chariots plac'd, 
Encircled by an Eunuch guard.—The train 
(Save when they halt, to take a frugal meal,) 
Purſue their leaders“ ſteps. Among them moy'd 
Ten thouſand Median horſe, in bright array, 
And all the luxury of dreſs ; their robes 
Of ſcarlet dye ; their hands, and necks, adorn'd 
With pearls, and glitt'ring ſabres by their ſides, 
Such was the uſual garb of Media's ſons, 
Train'd up in all the idle pageantry 
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Of ſhew :—whilſt Cyrus, with ſimplicity 

Of dreſs and manner, an example gave 

To his admiring people, to enfold 

Their limbs in garments better fram'd for uſe 
Than ornament. Of Perſia's valiant ſons, 
He ſixty thouſand to the Medians join'd, 

And more than twenty thouſand men were led 
By the Armenian prince. A faithful band 
Of brave Arabian volunteers, unite 

Their fate with Perſia's chief. Nine thouſand men 
Attend Gadates.— Aged Gobrias leads 

His truſty ſoldiers, and a noble thirſt 

Of emulation glows in every breaſt. 


Till duſky eve they march, o'er ſunny hills, 

O'er dreary heaths, and groves of verdant palms, 
Thro' winding vales, and woods, that ne'er had own'd 
The print of human feet. At length the prince 
Commands the troops to halt, and in a plain 

They pitch their tents, partake of homely fare, 
And on the graſs their weary limbs repoſe ; 

Whilſt ſentinels by turns ſurround the plain 

To guard them from ſurprize. Their worſhip paid 
To Oromazes, with contented minds, 

They lay their arms aſide, and ſleep ſecure, 
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WHEN ev'ry eye was clos'd with balmy flecp, 
Save that of Cyrus, and his Median friend, 

From his pavilion, negligent of reſt, 

The prince unto Araſpesꝰ tent repair'd ; 

(For he had ſeen the anguiſh of his mind, 

Whoſe baneful influence ſpread a ſickly hue 

Upon his face, and wak'd the tender fears 

Of his attentive friend.) He found him ſad, 
Alone, and thoughtful. Perſia's valiant chief 
With gentleneſs addreſs'd him. © Hapleſs youth! 
« Wherefore doſt thou augment the lawleſs flame, 
« That preys upon thy mind. Dath he who once 
« Hath felt the heat of fire, ſtill hover o'er | 
« The fatal flame? or if a man ſhou'd drink 

« A deadly potion, and ſurvive with pain, 

« Will he again deſire, the dang*rous draught ! 

« Why then doſt thou retrace thy ſteps, and rove 
« Thro' the erroneous paths, that firſt betray'd 

« Thy inexperienc'd heart? why fix thy thoughts 
« On fair Panthea ? caſt her from thy breaſt ! 

“ Nor thus indulge the viſionary hopes 

To ſoften her reſolves. Thy tears, thy ſighs, 
„Make no impreſſion on her virtuous mind, 

« She hides her wond'rous beauty from thine 

« And thinks to cure thee of thy fatal love 

“ By rigour, perſeverance, and diſdain, 
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« Yet does thy fancy, repreſent her charms, 

« Thy wiſhes follow to Hyſtapes? tent, 

* And in idea, ſhe is preſent ſtill. 

« Alas! my friend, whilſt near the Sufian fair 

« Thou lingereſt, whilſt every anxious thought 

& Is fix'd on her, how will thy lawleſs flame 

« Abate ? how will thy peace of mind return ? 

In abſence only, thou may'ſt gain relief. 

&« Go then | and prove thy friendſhip unto me, 

« Perform thy duty to thyſelf | let fame 

4 Infpire thy ſoul, Avoid, forget, the charms 

$* That faſcinate thy mind, To thee, I truſt 

© An enterprize of much importance, Gol 

4 Forſake thy tent! and haſten, to ſurvey 

« The hoſtile bands. Obſerve their force, their march, 
* And meet me, with intelligence and ſpeed.” 

He ſaid: Ambitious to oblige his prince, 

Araſpes, from his lethargy of care, 

Awakes to ardour, joy and gratitude. 

Who can deſcribe the tranſports of his ſoul, 

To find himſelf ſelected from the reſt, 

To be entruſted with the ſecret aims 

Of his beloved chief, The preference given 1 
Is flattering to his heart, which ever glows _ 
With generous friendſhip, and a love of praiſe. KO 
His boſom beats ; impatient for the taſk 1 
His ſpirits riſe, and now he dares believe 
Exiſtence worth preſerving, ſince the prince _ 
Eſteems his ſervices of conſequence. 4 
He at his feet, would glad obedience vow, 1 
But Cyrus claſps him to his anxious breaſt, 3 
Commends him unto Oromazes care, 
And to the royal tent, in haſte returns, 
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Soon as Aurora o'er the eaſtern hills 
Diſplay'd the dawn of day, while yet the light 
With faint impreſſion, ſtreak'd the hemiſphere 
And caſt a doubtful ray acroſs the ſhades, 
Araſpes, eager for his embaſly, 

Hails the firſt token of returning light. 

Clad in a menial garb, he mounts his ſteed, 
And whilſt his comrades of the war, ſupine 
Within their tents enjoy balſamic fleep, 

He haftens on; but as he paſs'd the tent, 
Which held the object of his hopeleſs love, 
He paus'd awhile, and with deſpairing eyes, 
Gaz d on the calm Azylum ; wiſh'd to ſee 
The dear inhabitant, and then with ſighs, 
Breath'd the effuſions of his aching heart. 


« Oh ever lov'd ! moſt virtuous of thy ſex! 

“ Divine Panthea | for thy deſtiny, 

« Thy ſafety, welfare, happineſs, and fame, 

« Araſpes ! (moſt forlorn of all mankind, 

« As moſt deſpis'd by Thee I) with faithful zeal, 
“ Devotes his wiſhes, and his fervent prayers. 

« Far, far from thee, may Arimanius fly, 

« (That neither danger, fear, or miſery, 

« May trouble thy repoſe.) Bright and ſerene 

« As thy fair perſon, may thy days appear, 

« And like thy virtuous mind, which Nature made 
« Too perfect, to admit the {lighteſt ſhade 

« Of error, may thy conſtancy be crown'd 

« With happineſs, unmix'd by trivial cares, 
Nor ſhall this fond farewell moleſt thine ear, 

“ Nor ſhall my lingering looks offend thine eye, 
« Unheard, I murmur what my love inſpires, 

« Unſeen, I drop the tributary tear,” 
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He faid, then haſtening from the ſilent plain, 
Repreſs'd his grief, and went his deſtin'd way. 
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Relate, oh Muſe! the ſtory of his love, 

And grace my page, with fair Panthea's praiſe ; 
Her chaſtity, her conſtancy record, 

As bright examples, for ſucceeding times. 
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When war was firſt proclaim'd between the kings 1 
Of Perſia and Aſſyria, Cyrus ſent 15 
His ſatraps, and his valiant chiefs, around 7 
The adjacent countries, to invite new bands 8 
To join his army. There Araſpes met q 7 | 
A party of Aſſyrians, who, alarm'c, 6 8 
Strove to eſcape him by immediate flight. = 
The Median, fired with hopes of ſpoil, purſued, 3 
And made them priſoners. Soon Araſpes knew q 
Among the captives, was the beauteous wife 3 
Of Abradates. Suſiana's prince, 1 
(Who, in Ba'thazar's cauſe, to Bactria 9 Þ 
Was ſent, commiſſion'd by th* Aſſyrian king We: 3 
To make a ſtrict alliance,) whilſt the queen, 7 7 
Unknowing that the enemy were near, tel 
Towards a temple of the Sun, repair'd 


To offer vows and prayers for Abradates 
With her attendants ſuddenly ſurpriz'd, | 
And made a captive to the chance of war, oO 
She found herſelf to Cyrus' camp convey'd 
With ſpeed, by ſoldiers anxious to receive 

Their prince's thanks for ſuch a noble prize, 
There firſt Araſpes ſaw that lovely face, 

So fatal to his liberty and fame. 

In ignorance, his heart receiv'd the wound, 
And knew not whence it came, till time reveal'd 
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(Whilſt it enereas'd,) the danger of her charms. 
He found her ſitting on the earth, attir'd 

As ſimply as her women: Ober her face 

A veil was thrown, deſcending to her waiſt ; 
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WW But when ſhe heard his voice, ſhe graceful *roſe 
; * * Pre- eminent above the reſt, and great 
1 4 Even in bondage, beauteous in deſpair, 
Basle comforted fair captive,” faid the youth, 
0 1 « Nor deem thy fate unhappy. Cyrus bears 
' « A heart, that will compaſſionate thy woes, 
40 « And pay due homage to thy fam'd perfections.“ 
1 As thus he ſpake, with ſudden fear impreſs'd 
1 She claſp'd her fetter'd hands, and caſt the veil 
I From her imperial head, dilplaying charms 
3 That made her worthy to be ſtil'd the firſt 
| 4 Among the beauties of the eaſtern world. 
; g Tho” forrow dwelt upon her lovely face, : 
F And overcaſt her brow, ſhe ſtood confeſs'd Fa 
a 1 © The maſterpiece of Nature, ſuch as ne'er 
bo] Araſpes had beheld till then. Amaz'd b 
= He left the mourning princeſs, and repair'd | 
14 To Cyrus? tent, where he deſcrib'd her charms. 
X But with a ſmile, the Prince judiciouſly 
N Refus'd to ſee the gift his fortune gave, 


(Diſtruſtful of his heart.) & Return,” he cry'd ! 

9 & To thoſe who can defy the power of love, 

9 « Conſign the fair] will not truſt myſelf, 

“ Nor court the danger, prudence bids me ſhun. 

« Go! tell Panthea, when the ſword of war 

4 Is ſheath'd, if fate to Cyrus gives the day, 

« He will with joy reſtore her liberty, 

4 And ſend her ſafe to Abradates? arms.” — 
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To him the Mede. © And is it poſſible, 

« When honour is the guardian of thy breaſt, 

« Thou ſhou'dſt refuſe to truſt thy gen'rous heart? 
« The more the danger, greater is the praiſe 

« Tf we are found victorious z noble minds 

& By rectitude and reſolution ſway?d, 

« (As the young eagle gazes on the ſun,) 

« Remain uninfluenc'd by unworthy views, 

« Which reaſon, honor, dignity, condemns. 

« With ardor I can praiſe Panthea's charms, 

4 But when my honour tells me I muſt gaze 

« With cool indifPrence, I can ſafely ſay 

« My heart is free from danger, void of love, 

« And ſubject unto reaſon. Cyrus truſt 

« Thy faithful ſlave] and by thy confidence 

« Reward a friend's integrity.” — No more!“ 
Exclaim'd the prince. Thou may' repent the taſk ; 
« Yet I will not refuſe to try thy faith. 

« Go then! unto thy tent convey the fair. 

« Watch o'er the ſacred pledge; pay the reſpect 

4 Due to her ſex, and to her regal ſtate. 

« Whatever comforts can aſſuage the ſhame 

« Of bondage, fair Panthea may command. 

« Thine be the taſk, her wiſhes to prevent; 

« Thine be the care, my mandates to obey.” 


Thus ſpake the chief. Araſpes, full of joy, 
Convey'd the queen unto his tent, and there 
With kind attention, govern'd by reſpec, 
Strove to amuſe her fad and ling'ring hours. 
His pleaſing converſe ftole upon her ear, 

His ſoft aſſiduous friendſhip ſooth'd her grief: 
When weary'd with the buſineſs of the day, 
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He to the tent repair'd, her ſnowy hands 
Wou'd offer him refreſhment ; ſhe beguil'd 
The time with converſation, For his ſake, 
The lovely captive wou'd repreſs her tears, 
Whilſt ſhe avow'd her ſenſe of gratitude 

For his attention and reſpectful care. 

Oft ſhe wou'd unreſerv'd to him impart 

The tory of her life, and oft declare 

How ſhe had lov'd, and was belov'd by him, 
Who rais'd her to his throne. With frequent ſighs 
She wou'd repeat her Abradates? praiſe, 
Deſcribe Choaſpes? banks, and Suſa's towers, 
Lament her bondage, and regret the days 
Of love and happineſs, too ſwiftly gone, 


Awhile the youth deceiv*d himſelf, and thought 
With pity only he beheld the fair. 

In friendſhip's ſemblance, love approach'd his heart, 
And like a thief ſtole ſoftly to his breaſt, 

Tho? grief had dimm'd the luſtre of her eyes, 
Panthea's voice and manners ftill concurr'd 
With all thoſe graces that adorn'd her form, 
Thoſe bright perfections which inſpir'd her mind, 
To faſcinate the Mede's unwary heart. 

One night he dreamt the Suſian queen had fled, 
And that he roam'd thro? diſtant woods and wilds, 
Secking in vain the fugitive to find. 

Waking, his pillow is bedew'd with tears, 

His heart convuls'd with agonies of grief. 
Surpriz d, he ſeeks the cauſe. © Alas l'“ he cries, 
This ſorrow, theſe involuntary tears, 

« Can they from pity, or from friendſhip flow ? 

« Ah no! I fear the tumult in my breaſt, 

My ſtrong ſolicitude, my tenderneſs, 
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* My grief at an imaginary loſs, 
a Proceeds from ſentiments I dare not name. 
« Come reaſon, honor, virtue, to my aid. 
« Defend my heart from ſenſibility ! 
« Repulſe a paſſion fatal to my fame 
« And let indifference be my boſom friend.“ 


He faid, and ſtrove to fortify his heart 

With reſolution, but its power declin'd 
Beneath Panthea's ſtronger influence. 

A look from her awaken'd all his love, 

And Reaſon, foil'd by Nature's claim, expit'd. 
Oft times he wou'd reſolve to ſhun the ſight 
Of her whom he ador'd, and vainly ſeek 
Society leſs ſoothing to his heart. 

Yet when return'd unto his tent, he found 

By abſence from Panthea, double charms 

In her appearance, and the ſudden joy 

Of meeting, baniſh'd ev'ry thought of care. 
Sometimes he wou'd determine to reveal 

His paſſion to the prince, but then the fear 

Of never more beholding her he lov'd, 
Conſpir'd with dread of ſhame to check his tongue. 
With conſcious love, his virtue ſtrove in vain. 
He knew his paſſion, he deplor'd his fault, 

Yet cou'd not rectify his erring heart. 

He bluſh'd whene'er he ſaw the prince appear, 
He figh'd when abſent from the Suſian queen. 
Each day augmented the unlawful flame, 

Till grown preſumptuous, from exceſs of grief, 
Diſtracted with his love, he dar'd avow 

The dreadful ſecret to Panthea's ear. 
Alarm'd, afflicted, ſhe with arguments 
Inſpir'd by virtue, ſtrove to check his flame, 
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And wake his ſenſe of honor. Then with frowns 
Commanded his reſpect, his love reprov'd, 

And repreſented his endanger'd fame. 

Laſtly, the proſtrate at his feet implor'd 

That he would ſend her to the Prince; with tears 
He heard her ſpeak, condemn'd her cruelty, 
Curs'd his own weakneſs, yet preſerv*d his love. 


For how could he behold ſuch matchleſs charms, 
And not adore them ever? If to wear 
Power irreſiſtable within her eyes, 

(Which us'd to ſhine from Suſa's happy throne, 
Delighting and delighted, ) if to ſhew 

The roſes bloom upon the ſofteſt cheek 

That beauty e'er poſſeſs'd, if to diffuſe 
Unutterable joy and love around, 

If theſe are charms ! Panthea's name muſt ſhine 
Near Helen's, in the page of hiſtory. 

© But ſhe was more than poets can expreſs, 

& Or painters imitate.” Peculiar grace, 

With gentleneſs and dignity combin'd 

To make her form engaging, ev'ry word, 
Smile, look, or geſture, was a ſeparate charm ; 
Her air was animated, noble, mild; 

Her perſon feminine, yet made to ſtrike 
Beholders with reſpect. Her brilliant thoughts 
Replete with ſenſe and wit, were wont to beam 
From her intelligent, and radiant eye. 

It ſeem'd as Nature had employ'd her power 
To make a perfect work.—Her ſpotleſs ſoul, 
(Tho? animated with that ſenſe of love 

By virtue authorized,) was cold as ſnow 

To adulation's voice. She ſoar'd above 

The pride of beauty, (common to her ſex) 
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| (9 1 
The love of Glory, was her darling aim, 
The ſenſe of virtue, was her only boaſt. 


Gueſs then how painful to her noble mind 
Was the confeſſion of Araſpes? love 
Doom'd to behold a benefactor's tears 

In which ſhe cou'd not ſympathize, to hear 
Thoſe ſighs appealing to humanity, 4 
Which ſentiments of honor muſt condemn, "3% 
To find an ardent lover at her feet, p 
Soliciting affection only due 

To Abradates.---She reſolv'd to fly 

In juftice to her own unblemiſh'd fame, 

Since neither tears, remonſtrances, nor frowns, 
Could guard her from the raſh deſigns of love. 
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One evening whilſt Araſpes was detain'd 
In converſe with his Sire, brave Harpagus ! 


She in his abſence, (when her weary guard 6 
Was overpower'd by the God of ſleep,) Wo 
Precipitately left her ſad abode. Ex 
Night's duſky mantle o'er the globe diffus'd ? "Mp 
A ſudden gloom, (propitious to the flight 9 
Of the fair queen, ) who undiſcover'd, gain'd ; 
The tent of Cyrus, with a faithful ſlave, 1:38 
The partner of Panthea's deſtiny. 8 
In muſing poſture Perſia's Prince reclin'd, F 
(His mighty ſoul poſſeſs'd by thoughts of war, 

Of victory, and fame, ) when the ſoft ſound 

Of feet that ſeem'd to ſteal along the earth, We | 
Diſturb'd his contemplation.— Swift he *coſe 8 
Prepar'd to meet ſome ſecret enemy, Ko 
When lo ! before the entrance of his tent, Wo 
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Appear'd the mourner, who with bended knee 
Bow'd graceful to the earth; whilſt o'er her breaſt 
Her auburne treſſes elegantly hung. 

A coarſe attire enwrapp'd her comely ſhape, 

And Perſia's chains her lovely hands confin'd ; 

At length ſhe lowly rais'd her weeping eyes, 

And thus addreſs'd the Chief: 


ce Behold, oh Prince l 
« Beneath this garb, the moſt ill fated wretchz 
« That ever wore thy chains. Behold thus low, 
« Thus humbly proſtrate at her victor's feet, 
«© The conſort of a virtuous king, who err'd 
« By ſtrict adherence to his loyalty. 
« A treaty form'd by honourable ties, 
« (Tho! in a cauſe that wiſdom diſapprov'd,) 
« He was conſtrain'd to keep, whilſt he condemn'd, 
« The growing vices of his proud ally. 
« This was his fault, this his offence to thee. 
ce For which Panthea muſt ſeverely pay 
« By hopeleſs abſence, grief, regret, and ſhame ; 
& Yet ſurely, Cyrus, thy diſcerning mind, 
e Will ſooner pardon the unhappy man 
« Who errs by true obſervance of his faith, 
« Than Him, who fins in breaking thro? the ties, 
The oaths, the promiſes, to friendſhip made. 
If Abradates, (who in fatal league 
« Was with Balthazar bound, ) excites thy rage 3 ; 
64 If his involuntary deed appears, 
“ Like guilt to Cyrus? ſcrutinizing eye, 
Then how much more will thy impartial tongue 
« Pronounce that man, a wilful criminal, 


Who breaks his promiſe, tarniſhes his fame, 
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& Oh Perſian! thou, for juſtice art renown'd, 

4 I claim thee for my judge; nor from the earth 

« Will I ariſe, till thou haſt heard me plead, | 
« And haſt declar'd thy judgment on my cauſe. | 
« Fortune fo:ſook me when I wore theſe chains |! - ? 9 


« Vet to a ſoul, than can enamour'd bend 

% To virtue, in whatever garb array'd, 

« Leſs was my ſhame, my ſorrow leſs ſevere, 

« To be the captive of Cambyſes' ſon, 

Than any other conquering potentate 

« Throughout the Eaſtern World. By accident 
& Snatch'd from my Abradates, what could fate 
« Do more to make me wretched ? Liberty 

c Was nothing to Panthea, if bereav'd % 
« Of him ſhe lov'd ! nor was a ſplendid throne, % 
& (From which ſhe fell to abject ſlavery,) 
Of conſequence, to merit, vain regret. 
« When godlike Abradates grac'd the throne, = 
« He gave it luſtre, in my partial eyes; 3 * 
« Without him, it had been no more to me *% 

4 Than pompous trouble, empty pageantry, 

« And care but ill repaid, by the falſe ſhow 

« Of borrow'd ſtate and vain magnificence. 

« Know then Oh Prince ! the thoughts of royal ſtate, 
« Of Empire, and ambition, fled away 

« Before the bitterneſs of hopeleſs love. 

« This one ſuperior paſſion lull'd the reſt, 

« Yet caus'd the anguiſh which poſleſs'd my ſoul. 

& It was the huſband, not the ting, I mourn'd: 

« For by our ſacred Mithra J proteſt, 

« Was hea ſhepherd, doom'd to tend his flock 

« Upon the Parthian mountains, bleak and wild, 
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ee Still ſhou'd I love and honor him, the ſame 
« As I have done. Depriv'd of every joy, 

& Bereft of Abradates, I believ'd 

« The meaſure of my woes was full. But fate 
« Has added to my numerous griefs the ſhame 
« J feel, whilſt arrogant Araſpes—dares 

« Alarm my virtue, and offend my pride. 


« Faithleſs to thy command, he ſcorns rebuke, 
&« And perſecutes me with his proffer'd love 
« I know thy friendſhip for the Median youth, 
« Nor do I wiſh to break thoſe ſacred ties 

« Of amity, which join congenial ſouls. 

« J own his many virtues, mourn his fault, 
« And grieve whilſt I accuſe him. All J aſk 
« From thee, oh Cyrus! is a ſafe retreat, 

&« Where I may find protection for my fame. 
« Tf that is deem'd a benefit too great, 

« Give me to liberty—to peace—to death— 

« But let me die with honour.” —here ſhe paus'd. 
Her griefs exceeded all the power of ſpeech; 
Yet did her eyes pathetically plead 

The cauſe of ſuff' ring virtue. | Who can tell 
The ſtrange emotions that diſturb'd the breaſt 
Of royal Cyrus! ſorrow and ſurprize, 

Anger and pity, wonder and eſteem, 

At once poſſeſs'd his mind; whilſt he beheld 
With admiration, ſuch unrival'd charms, 

Such perfect grace, ſuch dignity of mien 

By unaffected modeſty improv'd, | 

She ſaw him gaze—ſhe waited his reply, 
Whilſt o'er her cheek, a ſudden bluſh aroſe 
Bright as the radiant glow, that ſtreaks the ſky 
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When golden Phcebus, at Aurora's call, 
Peeps from the dewy portals of the Eaſt. 


The hero then addreſs'd the Suſian fair. 

« On virtuous queen ! to thy own excellence, 
« And my aſtoniſhment, aſcribe the cauſe 
« That hath to ſilence awed my voice ſo long. 

« Whilſt I admire thy chaſte reſolves, I grieve 

« To think, that honor, from whoſe ſource they ſpring, 47 
& Shou'd &'er have been inſulted. I believ'd 1 84 
« Too raſhly I believ'd,) my hapleſs friend 1 
« Was with ſuch honeſt principles endued, _ 
« That I might truſt his heart, when I confeſs, "i 
ce I dar'd not truſt my own. I knew that love 

« Ts oft involuntary, unconfin'd, 

« Ardent, aſſuming, difficult to rule, 

“ But I confided in Araſpes worth, 

« His rectitude of honour, love of fame, 

« And ſtrict adherence unto friendſhip's laws; 

« Too confident Araſpes ! faithleſs youth 

| « Her whom I charg'd thee kindly to protect, 

ny « To reverence, and to guard from ev'ry harm, 

i" « Her haſt thou been the firſt to perſecute, 

14 | & Regardleſs of thy prince, the world, and fame? 


itt « Riſe, fair Panthea ! by the pious love, 

| | « ] owe the chaſte, the ever-hunour'd name 

“ Of dear Mandane, I can ſafely ſwear 

« Thou ſhalt protection for thy griefs receive, 

* Redreis for wrongs, reward for conſtancy, 

« From this bleſt moment, Princeſs ! thou art free. 
“I bluſh to think, thoſe hands ſo long have worn 

« The chains of Perſia, With thy faithful ſlave, 

« Soon as the approaching conflict ſhall ſubſide, 
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« (Which muſt, if juſtice merits fame, afford 

« Succeſs unto our cauſe, ) thou ſhalt return 

« To Suſa's walls, in honour and renown. 

« Mean time, if thou wilt once again confide 

« In my opinion, I will truſt thy charms 

« To him, whoſe bright example I revere, 

« Who taught me. virtue, prudence, fortitude, 
« And fenc'd my heart againſt unlawful love ; 
« To his wiſe precepts, I this bleſſing owe 

« That whilſt mine eyes are dazzled with the charms 
« Which wait upon thy beauty, I can turn 

« Determin'd from the view,—and fave a heart, 
« By Nature made ſuſceptible of love. 


* Go then, Panthea! to Hyſtaſpes go 

« His frozen heart will feel no new alarms, 

« When he beholds thee. —Sweet benevolence, 
« Compaſſion, charity, and all the train 

« Of mild affections, in his ſoul reſide ; 

« Beneath his patronage, in ſafety dwell, 

« And from the venerable man receive 

« A friend's advice, a ſecond father's care.“ 


Thus ſpake the Prince; by confidence inſpir'd, 
The joyful queen exalts her radiant eyes, 

And breathes this language of a grateful heart. 
« May Oromazes bleſs thee with ſucceſs, 

“ Health, joy, renown, and true felirity ! 

« Oh, Cyrus! generoſity like thine 

« Claims more reward than unſubſtantial words, 
% Bleflings and prayers are all I can beſtow ; 
“ But there is One, who can with ſervices 

« Of conſequence to Perfia's enterprize 

« Repay the obligation, Abradates 
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« Will joyfully unite his force with thine, 

« When he ſhall know the mighty debt I owe 
« To thy protecting care. Thou Eaſtern ſtar ! 
« Plac'd in a ſphere to ſhine on all mankind, 

« Allow a Chief, (whoſe fame demands eſteem 
« From virtue,) to enjoy the beams 

« Of thy impartial favor, let me ſend 

« A meſlenger, that he may learn the news 

« That his Panthea honourably lives, 

* A ſlave no more; but by thy royal will, 

« Allow'd to hope ſhe may in peace return 

« To Suſa's walls, when he ſhall find the means, 
« To bring her ſafely to a long loſt home.” 


She ſaid. The Prince with courteous ſmile conſents. 
Then calls Hyſtaſpes, and conſigns the queen 
To the protection of his peaceful tent, 

Where ſhe enjoys an undiſturb'd repoſe, 
Meantime Araſpes pin'd with grief and ſhame : 
For Cyrus, (when Panthea was conſign'd 

Unto Hyſtaſpes? care, ) in anger ſent 

Brave Artabazes to reprove the Mede. 

None could more properly fulfil the taſk ; 

His honeſt foul was an unfolded book 

For all men to peruſe ; his faithful tongue 

A rigid monitor to carelels youth ; 

Glory and honor was his darling theme; 

He ſcorn'd hypocriſy, and loath'd the man 

Who would betray his truſt, or wrong his friend, 


With looks feroce, and tongue that ſpake ſevere, 
He bore an angry meſlage from the prince; 
Deſcrib'd Araſpes' fault in rigid terms, 

And repreſented the deſerved wrath 
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Of Cyrus in the moſt terrific form. 

Th' afflicted youth (who valued more the loſs 
Of ſuch a friend, than all the dazzling beams 
Of royal favour) in confuſion ſought 

The tent of Cyrus, (tho' prepar'd to find 

An angry judge, from whom he ſhou'd receive 
That puniſhment his breach of faith deſerv'd.) 
Speechleſs through ſorrow, ſhame, and tenderneſs, 
He threw himſelf at Cyrus' feet, where aw'd 
By his ſuperior virtue, he bedew'd 

His garments with thoſe bitter tears that flow'd 
From diſappointed love, aad contrite thoughts, 


The prince ſurvey'd him with a pitying eye, 

And thus began. “ Repentance ever waits 

On ſentiments, which at their earlieſt birth 

« We bluſh to own. While flattering hope remains, 
« We perſevere, and blind to our miſdeeds, 

« See only with the faſcinated eyes 

« That inclination lends. At length our fate 

« Draws to a criſis. Nature, trembling ſtands 

« Between fair virtue and deceitful vice. 

„ Moſt happy thoſe, who with determin'd ſouls, 

« 'Turn from temptation, and obtain anplauſe. 
They who ſubmit to paſſion's dire controul, 

4 Drink of oblivion's ſtream, and long forget 

% "Thoſe qualities which humanize our minds, 

« And make us better than the brute creation : 

« At laſt they wake—the fatal charm is o'er— 

« The dream is paſt, and conſcience will be heard. 
« Oh, my Araſpes ! thou art timely ſav'd 

« From guilt, from ſhame : ſome guardian angel, (ſent 
& By Oromazes,) came inviſibly 
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« To fave thee from deſtruction. He inſpit'd 
The virtuous breaſt of Suſa's lovely queen; 
« He over-rul'd thy paſſion, and detain'd 

« Thy ſteps with Harpagus, and thereby gave 
« The chaſte Panthea opportunity 

« To fly from ſure diſnonour. Providence 

«« Decrees the dark events which mortals call 

« Uncommon accidents, and weakly deem 

« Thoſe various checquers in the human life, 

« Leſs the effect of power divine than chance. 
« Believe me, friend! the works of Oromazes, 
« His ſecret purpoſes, and wiſe decrees 

Are always for our good, tho' they may ſeem 
« Clad in a garb obnoxious to our ſight, 

«« And prove a hindrance to our favourite views. 


« I pity thee, and greatly blame myſelf, 

«© Who dar'd expoſe thy unexperienc'd heart 

« To beauty's dang*rous power. I chide thee not 
« Becauſe thy heart was faſhion'd to admit 

„The power of love. But I muſt ſtill complain 
That my Araſpes in his boſom nurs'd 

«« 'The fatal flame, and from his real friend 

« Conceal'd a paſſion which by proper care 

« Had periſh'd in the bud.” * Alas! my prince,” 
The youth replies, “I know myſelf to blame, 

c«« Yet found ſuch pleaſure in Panthea's ſight, 

% That what might interdi&t my adoration, 

« Appear'd moſt dreadful. Hence the ſecreſy 

* That rul'd my thoughts, the thouſand anxious cares 
* felt, whene'er thy penetrating eye 

& Glanc'd on my bluſhing cheek, With conſcious guilt 
I fear'd the looks of virtue, turn'd from thee, 
„And wiſh'd to keep the object of my love, 
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« Oh! you might bid me to deſcribe the heavens, 
« Or found th? unfathomable depths of ocean, 

« As ſoon as charge me to abjure my flame. 

« »Twas not her eyes alone, (tho? they are bright 
« As the tranſcendent radiance of the ſun, ) 

« *T was not her voice, her form, that I admir'd, 
« But *twas a fair aſſemblage of perfeCtions, 

« So blended, that not one excels the other, 

« While each adds luſtre to its ſiſter charm, 

« The day appear'd too ſhort for me to gaze 

« Enough upon her beauty; and the night 

« Which robb'd me of Panthea, paſs'd too ſlow. 
« T courted danger like the charmed bird, 

« Who ſees the ſnake reclin'd beneath the tree 

« Yet has not power to fly, and falls 2 prey 

« To what it fears, — The time is now arriv'd 

« For me to loſe the bleſſing I deſcribe. 

« No farther puniſhment my fault requires 

ce It is enough that I no more ſhall ſee 

« The lovely princeſs, ſhall no more with joy, 

« Hail the return of light, and watch the hour 

« When ſhe forſakes her couch, No more mine ear 
6“ Shall liſten to the muſic of her voice, 

« Which pour'd its balſam on my wounded heart. 
« Hard as it is to loſe ſociety 

e We hold moſt dear, I humbly muſt ſubmit ; 
And ſince my raſh affection has been found 

« To ſtray beyond diſcretion's narrow path, 

« I ſolemnly proteſt, (ſhou'd fate afford 

The opportunity,) that never more 

« My tongue ſhall utter words which may offend 
« Panthea's virtue, chaſtity, or pride. 

« But to declare that I will ceaſe to love, 

Is not within the compaſs of my power. 
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« Too much, too fondly, has my heart imbib'd 

« The faſcinating poiſon, to be cured. 

« So long accuſtom'd to behold thoſe charms 

« Of which I was enamour'd, can I part 

« With the ideal form, which Fancy's hand 

« Enzraves within my mind? the thought is vain ! 
« My foul is fond of its own miſery, 

« My heart tenacious of a hopeleſs chain, 


e And willing only to be freed by death.— 


« Yet I refle& with ſhame and penitence, 
« How much the laws of friendſhip I tranſgreſs'd 


« When I deceiv'd my prince. I now am changed 
© To an unworthy, humble, wretched youth, 


Who dares no longer to thy praiſe aſpire. 


« Oppreſs'd with ſhame, and by remorſe compell'd, 
c T aſk thy pity, and implore thy aid. 

« Thy friendſhip can alone prolong my days.— 

« Deign then, oh Cyrus, to forgive and fave.” 


Thus did the hapleſs lover mourn his fault, 
And by his ſorrows rais'd in Cyrus' breaſt 
Compaſſion, ſympathy, and gen'rous care. 


When to his tent at midnight he return'd, 
What poignant grief and trouble fill'd his mind; 
Acroſs his bed, his weary limbs he flung, 

To ſeek compos'd reflection, more than ſleep, 
But dark deſpair, regret, and certain ſhame, 
Hung on his pillow, and diſturb'd his reſt, 

Each day, a melancholy filence rules 

The hapleſs youth. In ſecret he repines ; 

And when the ſullen ſhades of night prevail, 
Sighs thro” the ling' ring hours, aud mourns his fate. 
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With penſive looks, he often would appear 
At diſtance gazing on Hyſtaſpes* tent, 
Immers'd in thought, inſenſible to joy. 
Whenever ſleep his weary eyelids clos'd, 
Panthea's image ſtill poſſeſs'd his mind; 
Waking or ſleeping he was till the ſame, 
The friend of Cyrus, —but the ſlave of love. 
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BOOK III. 


Err Cyrus towr'ds Aſſyria bent his way 

The wealthy Cræſus, Lydia's mighty Lord, 
Invited to his banners neighb'ring Chiefs. 
Already numbers, led by potentates, 

(Or warriors high in liſts of fame enroll'd,) 
Swarm'd thro? the gates of Sardis, on the banks 
Of Hermus and Meander, foreign feet 

With ardour preſs'd, impatient to devote 

Their ſervice to the King, whoſe fate was leagued 
With Babylon's weak Prince ; from Phrygian hills 
Arſames brings near fifty thouſand men, 

And Aribeus, Cappadocias lord ! 

Unites his forces. Multitudes each day 

Like buſy bees aſſembling in their hives, 

Haſte to the royal ſtandard, ſome impell'd 

By fear, (which to the ſtrongeſt guides their choice) 
Others by pageantry of pomp allur'd, 

Or dazzled by the promiſe of reward ; 

And many urg'd by their alliances 

With Babylon or Lydia. In the ftreets 

Of Sardis they aſſemble, where is ſeen, 

The full exertion of imperial pride, 

In all the pomp which Eaſtern luxury 

And gay magnificence could frame. Of thoſe 
Who dwell in Phrygia (from the Helleſpont, 
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To Cayſter's flowery plain) Gabzus leads 

More than ten thouſand men; whilft in the walls 

Of Babylon, Balthazar calls to arms 

His murmuring Aſſyrians, who repine 

Beneath a tyrant's yoke, yet urg'd by dread 

Of puniſhment, ſubmit to his command. 

From Kereſtan's green vales, adorned with flowers 
(Where roſes ſhed profuſe their fragrant ſweets,) 

From Jordan's banks, from dewy Hermon's fide, 
From the Hyrcanian woods, and Parthian plains, 

New troops each day appear : The hope of Fame 

From ſcenes inglorious, tempts the eager ſteps 

Of lowly youths to worſhip at the ſhrine 

Of bright ambition. Shepherd boys forſake 

Their flocks, that graze on Olivet's high mount, 

And ſheath their limbs in arms, The angler leaves 
His floating line upon Orontes ſtream, 

To ſeek for martial praiſe. A hardy band 

In Suſa's regal walls, prepare to leave 

Choaſpes verdant banks; and Egypt ſends 

A valiant troop, to aid the impending war. 

Balthazar from the gates of Babylon 

Conducts his army, (in the ſhade of palms, 

That grace the borders of Euphrates ſtream,) 

Towards Imperial Sardis ; on the banks 

Of-golded fanded Hermus they encamp. 

There Cræſus meets his numerous friends, and ſpreads 
His tents along the wide extended plain, 

Shelter'd by lofty Tmolus ; there they fix 

The royal ſtandard, and in proud contempt 

Of Cyrus army, (which to their's compar'd 

Is like a fountain, to a river's tide) | 
They think the Perſians, are a foe too weak, 4 
To ſtand beneath the force of myriads ; fired 
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With hopes of eaſy conqueſt, certain ſpoil, 
And thoughts of triumph, they expect to find 
A feeble enemy by fate decreed, 

To periſh, or wich certain ſhame to fly. 

The Perſians they believe are influenc'd 

By falſe enthuſiaſtic dreams of fame: 

They ſtyle the followers of Cambyſes' ſon, 

« A fooliſh, blind, infatuated throng, 

« Devoted unto death, or ſlavery.“ 


When fame her adamantine trumpet ſounds, 
Proclaiming their approach, indignant pride 
And crue! joy, the heart of Cræſus hills 
Already in idea he perceives 
The Perſians routed on the Thymbrian plain; 
And on Pactolus' banks, in dire diſmay 
Purſucd, by millions of exulting foes. 
Rouz'd by the rumour, from his royal tent 
(Where he in feaſts and revelry employ'd 
His hours,) Bal:hazar on the field appear'd: 

| Thro? all the ranks, the welcome tidings flew, 
Whilit the loud peans of the Lydian bands 
By their allies return'd, are heard frcm far, 
And on the ærial wings of Zephyrus, 
Are waſted to the verge of Tmolus' brow. 


Meantime the Perſians to the ſolar orb, 

* (Behind the ſacred Magi, who in robes 
Of pureſt white, with cenſers full of fire, 
Emblems of Mithra) pay their vows and prayers 
To Oromazes, bow unto the earth 
In humble adoration ; then partake 

\ A plain repaſt, and march with chearful hearts 

Behind the Prince they love, who guides their ſteps 
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Upon the frontiers, ſilence he commands, 

And thus unto th” attentive legions ſpake— 

« Behold we enter on thoſe boundaries 

« By fate allotted to conduct our ſteps 

« To victory or ſhame ! Let him, whoſe ſoul 

« Shrinks from the conflict throw his arms aſide, 
« Diſmiſs the Perſian turban from his brow, 

« Adopt a foreign garb, and ſteal away 

« To join the multitude that Cræſus boaſts, ! 

« Thoſe who can dare his myriads to the field, 

« And toinglorious ſafety will prefer 

« The ſervice of their country, who defire 

« To live on honourable terms alone 

& T hail ; and charge them all, by Mithra's light! 
«* To raiſe their hands towards her radiant beam, 
« And own themſelves a voluntary tribe, 

c“ Determin'd to protect their country's fame.” 


He ſaid ; and inſtantaneous, like the laſh 

Of lightning, (which with ſudden ſpeed precedes 
The awful thunder,) every hand was rear'd 
Throughout the ranks, not a difſeating voice 
Was heard; one univerſal ſhout, that ſpake 
For victory or death, expreſs'd their zeal. 
The brave Chryſantes feels his heart dilate 
With tranſport at the ſound; a martial fire 
Glows in his veins, and flaſhes from his eyes; 
While on the cheek of Cyrus, hangs a tear, 
Urg'd by affection for his grateful troops, 
Who thus afliſt the wiſhes of his ſoul, 

And unreluctantly his ſteps purſue; 

Impel'd by Love, uninfluenc'd by fear, 
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They march, with ſatisfaction in their looks, 
And every pulſe beats high with hopes of fame. 


By Perſia's Prince brave Harpagus appears; 
To whom, as thro? the vale they wind their way, 
With gen'rous friendſhip Cyrus tells the cauſe 
That robs him of Araſpes ; he unfolds 

The taſk entruſted to his ſon, and fills 

His mind with hopes, that he will ſoon return 
With certain tidings of the Lydian force, 
Their number of allies, their ſchemes of war, 
And whether they near Sardis lay encamp'd, 
Or march, to intercept the Perſian bands 

By ambuſcades ; or in a body move, 

To meet them when the leaſt prepared for fight, 
And weary'd by an unremitted march. 


Whilſt thus the Prince with the attentive Mede 
Familiarly diſcourſes, Gobrias moves 

With wiſe Hyſtapes, who relates the praiſe 

Of Cyrus, and (with all the joy ſincere 

A parent feels to ſee his darling child 

True to the promiſe of his infancy,) 

Preſages honor, victory, renown, 

And the bright glories of a happy reign, 

When Perſia's ſceptre ſhall be his to ſway. 


Behind Hyſtaſpes brave Gadates march'd 
And by his ſide Armenia's gen'rous Prince 
Tigranes ! who enquir'd in vain, the cauſe 
Which kept his friend Araſpes from his ſight, 
Surmizes, doubts, and fears, diſturb his mind, 
Till weary of perplex'd and gloomy thoughts, 
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To other ſubjects of diſcourſe he turn'd, 

And thus addreſs'd the venerable Chief: 

« Tho' many days are paſs'd ſince Gobrias join'd 
« The Perſian army, I have never learn'd 

« From good authority, the real cauſe 

« That drove thy virtuous friend from Babylon 
« His rightful King, high tation, riſing views, 

« Attachments, and poſſeſſions : from thy tongue 
« Oh Sacian Chief! his hiſtory I claim.” 


He ſaid: Gadates with a heavy ſigh, 
(Created by remembrance of the woes, 
Which urg'd him to forſake his native land 
And hate Aſſyria's Monarch, ) thus replies: 


« Obedient to thy will my faithful voice, 
“ Inſpired by truth, ſhall tell the d.ſmal tale. 


« The numerous actions of tyrannic pride, 

« Cruel oppreſſion, unexampled wrongs, 

« Which I experienc'd from Balthazar's hand 

« Are ſuch, that when reflection fills my ſoul, 
ce Indignant nature from the thought recoils : 

« Avoiding, loathing, retroſpective views, 

« And looking forward, toa great revenge, 

« I thought myſelf alone, the perſon wrong'd 

& Till I was told the unexpected fate, 

« Of valient Gobrias ; (whom Balthazar's Sire 
« Made his chief Counſellor, and boſom friend.) 
« Ia early youth we were competitors 

“ For fame, and as declining age came on 

&« Reciprocal eſteem, improved by time 

« And wiſe experience, render'd friendſhip's tie 
More permanent, more ſacred, more ſecure. 
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te His blooming children as my own J lov'd, 
4 His intereſts all were mine; whilſt he deplor'd, 
&« My wrongs with ſympathetic tenderneſs. — 
c The ſpotleſs tenor of his upright life 
& Claim'd commendation from impartial men, 
& And won the bleſſings of the grateful poor. 
« With all the ardour of a faithful friend, 
« (Superior unto envy,) I rejoic'd 
« At his proſperity, and when he droop'd 
« Beneath oppreſſion and ingratitude, 
« I felt his anguiſh, and bewail'd his loſs. 


« When firſt Balthezar ſtepp'd upon the throne 

« Of his forefathers, Babylon ſurvey'd 

« Her prince with partial eyes. The trivial faults 
« His early conduct had betray'd, were deem'd 
The lively ſallies of unbridled youth, 

« Whilſt his apparent merits gain'd applauſe, 

« And wore the ſanctity of virtue's form. 

« The artful king, with a pretended awe 

« And confidence, that ſeem'd unlimited, 

“ Retain'd the loyal Gobrias near his throne, 

« And loaded him with honors. (Powerful fnares ! 
« Too tempting for the feeble heart of man 

« To ſhun for ever.) With the joy and pride 

« Moſt parents fee), that ſee their children climb 
“ Towards the height of ſublunary fame, 

He faw his ſon Pharnaces, by the king 

« Was highly favor'd ; but the real ſource 

« Of all theſe benefits, was ſecret love. 

Long had Balthazar view'd with partial eyes 

« The daughter of my venerable friend; 

« Her, he preferr'd to all the artful dames 

« Who ſtudied every method how to pleaſe. 
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« Her unaffected piety, her grace, 

« Her dignity of mind, and noble air, 

« Her virtuous character, enhanc'd the charms 
Which youth and beauty on her face beſtow'd. 

« Majeſtic elegance and native caſe 

« Were blended in her manners. When the danc'd, 
« His heart acknowledg'd Ariamne mov'd 

« Divinely graceful. If ſhe chanc'd to frown, 

« He ſwore command fat lovely on her brow. 

« Whene'er ſhe ſpake, he thought a magic ſpell, 

« Dwyelt on her voice, (where ſenſe with ſweetneſs join'd 
« To make her converſe grateful to the ear.) 

« And if her roſy lips a ſmile allow'd, 

« Hope's chearful ray ſhone on his bright'ning ſoul, 


« Yet did her rigid chaſtity, her zeal 

« For virtuous precepts, her unblemiſh'd fame, 
cc Repreſs ideas of unlawful love. 

« She ſaw his paſſion with a fearful eye, 

« Obſerv'd its progreſs in the royal breaſt, 


And urg'd by prudence, from the court retir'd 
« To ſhun the preſence of th' enamour'd prince. 


« At length her nobleneſs of ſoul, her charms, 

“ Her merits, gain'd ſuch empire o'er his heart, 

That the young monarch publicly declar'd 

« Fair Ariamne ſhou'd partake his throne. 

« Deluded Gobrias mark'd with joyful eyes, 

« The eaſy progreſs which his daughter made 

« To the Aſſyrian ſceptre. Tho' his mind 

« Had once, inſenſible to Fortune's ſmiles, 

« Deſpis'd ambition, luxury, and wealth, 

« (If not conjoin'd with virtue) he perceiv'd 

His childrens' conſequence with ſecret pride. 
E 
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« He doated on the golden bait, and thought, 

« (Too fondly thought !) his Ariamne's brow 
« Would well become th* Aſſyrian diadem. 

« She ſaw a youthful monarch at her feet, 

« An aged ſire tranſported at the ſcene, + 

« Her brother's power dependent on her choice; 
« Theſe cogent reaſons pleading in her breaſt, 
« (With inclination,) urg'd her to conſent. 


& She heard the king was arrogant and vain, 

« Indignant of controul, and fond of power, 

c Tealous of others fame, offended ſoon, 

« Raſh and impatient; but ſhe little knew 

« The rancour, malice, tyranny, and pride, 

« That dwelt within his foul. Deceitful man! 

« Who thus could maſk a villain's character, 

& And hide uncommon vice by feigned virtue. 

C When ſhe was preſent, meekneſs ruled his tongue, 
« And prudence o'er his conduct feem'd to reign. 
« He curb'd his temper, baniſh'd haughty pride, 
« And ſcem'd the beſt and gentleſt of mankind. 
« He never fail'd to pleaſe when he employ'd 

« His art to aid the purpoſe. He could wear 

<« The garb of honour, pity, valour, love, 

« And mould his manners to the change of ſcene. 
« His form was ſuch as juſtice muſt commend, 

« (Like to a blooming plant, whoſe treach'rous leaves 
« Conceal a poiſon foreign to its hue.) 

« He woo'd the maiden with the voice of love, 
« Wrapp'd in perſuaſive eloquence, and gain'd 

« Her confidence. (For women are deſign'd 

« Soon to believe, tho* men ſo oft betray !) 

« She thought him all that he profeſs'd himſelf, 
« And every ſtory to his prejudice 
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« Seem'd but weak tales by envy's baleful breath 


« Invented to deceive. Their mutual vows 

« Were interchang'd, the nuptial day was named, 
The regal robes prepar*d ;—but fate forbade 

« That innocence ſhou'd be a prey to vice. 


« Tt happen'd on a fatal morn, the king, 

« As was his cuſtom, eager for the chace, 

« With brave Pharnaces and a ſprightly troop 

« Of young companions, ſought th* adjacent wood, 
« There a wild boar with ardour they purſu'd 

« Acroſs the ſhades, until Balthazar aim'd 

« His dart in haſte, which flew beyond the mark. 

« With ſteadier hand, Pharnaces bent his bow, 

« And brought the bleeding monſter to the ground, 
« A ſudden jealouſy diſturd'd the prince; 

« But as a flame by night, unſeen purſues 

« Tts ſecret courſe, diſſembled friendſhip veil'd 

“ The envious rage that rankled at his heart. 


« They gain'd the borders of the wood, and ſaw, 

„ Thro' chearful glades, the flower-enamel'd plains, 
When ſuddenly a lion roaring came 

« From his cloſe ambuſh, (where perchance he lay 
To take advantage of expected prey, 

“ Himſelf the dupe of others,) ardour fill'd 

« Each youthful boſom to obtain the prize. 

« Firſt from his bow, that once had grac'd the hand 
« Of wiſe Semiramis, the monarch ſent 

« Another dart, which Fortune's adverſe breath 

« Waſted aſide. Pharnaces ſmil'd with joy, 

« And took his aim: the arrow cleft the air, 

« And ſtood transfix'd within the lion's ſide. 
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« (Ill fated beaſt! in an accurſed hour, 
« Thy blood began to flow, whoſe crimſon tide, 
& Was mix'd with that of an illuſtrious houſe.) 


« The king, with fury ſparkling in his eyes, 
« Thus hail'd the conqueror:— So bold an arm 
© Is dangerous, and muſt offend no more l 


« He ſaid, and rais'd his ſpear, to pierce a breaſt 
« As full of virtues as Peruvian mines 

« Are ſtor'd with riches—(ye Aſſyrian Gods 

« Where was your juſtice in that fatal hour, 

« Why did ye not protect him from the blow, 

« Or with your lightnings blaſt the tyrant's hand?) 
« Pharnaces fell beneath the coward ſtroke, 

« And with a ſigh expir'd. His bleeding corſe 
<« Lay like the ſweeteſt roſe, in ſummer's prime, 
« Rent from its parent ſtem by ſome rude clown, 
« And left to fade untimely on the ground. 


«© The cruel tidings came too ſoon—a ſlave, 

« Whole looks declar'd an embaſſy of woe, 

« Ran to the manſion of my wretched friend, 

& Preceding ſuch a ſight, as might have mov'd 

« The coldeſt heart. Supported on the arms 

« Of his afflicted friends, the corpſe was brought, 
In ſolemn filence, thro? thoſe very gates, 

« From whence he in the morning iſſued forth 

« In all the pride of ycuth, and beauty's bloom. 


« (A melancholy leſſon to the gay, 
The young, the thoughtleſs, who enjoy the dream 
GOf ſoft ſecurity, but ſee too late 


© The dark abyſs, upon whoſe brink they ſtand.) 
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« No words were wanting in that awful ſcene, 
&« When ſorrow 'roſe above expreſſion's power. 
« The ſight itſelf caus'd univerſal woe 

« The multitude in ſilent horror gaz'd, 

« Whilſt Ariamne, by her parent's fide, 

« Contemplating a murder'd brother, ſtood, 

cc In his freſh wound, ſhe read Balthazar's crime, 
« And ſaw her own misfortune. Vet her foul 
« Suſtain'd the ſhock with a becoming pride; 
« Internal rage, affliction, and deſpair, 

« In ſecret occupy'd her wounded heart. 

“ She felt the blow by which Pharnaces died; 
« Amazement, horror, and reſentment ruled 

& Her buſy thoughts, and pointed to revenge. 
« With folded arms, immovable ſhe ſtood, 

« And death-like paleneſs on her face appear'd ; 
« Determin'd anger hung upon her brow ; 

« Yet from her livid lips no murmurs broke, 
« No tear was ſeen deſcending from her eye; 
« Her ſtrong emotions to herlelf ſhe kept, 

« Too great to yield to womaniſh complaints, 
& To broken ſighs and unavailing tears 


« But aged Gobrias, in diſtreſsful cries, 

« Half frantic with his grief, bemoan'd his ſon, 

« Tore his grey locks, and down his wither'd cheek, 
6 The tears of diſappointed Nature flow'd 

&« In quick ſucceſſion to his ſilver beard: 

« Whilſt he accus'd the rigour of his fate, 

« And curs'd the impious hand that gave the wound, 


“ But lo! the prince appear'd ! the tyrant came 
« He dared with his loath'd preſence to inſult 
The majeſty of virtue, to moleſt 
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« The privacy of grief: then Gobras' pride 
« Reſtrain'd his tears, his calmneſs he reſum'd, 
« And thus with manly fortitude began: 


« Com'ſt thou, oh King! to triumph o'er the dead, 
« Or to inſult the living ? If thy foul 
« Yet thirſts for blood, within this wretched breaſt, 
&« Sheathe thy remorſeleſs ſword, and take a life 
« Which thou haſt render'd miſerable. Guilt, 
« Ingratitude, and cruelty, prevail 

« Over virtue, juſtice, and integrity. 

« My ſoul, diſtracted at fo vile a change, 

« Is weary of the world, and longs to go 

« Where vice and tyranny can never come.” 


« He faid. His griefs no farther ſpeech allow'd ; 
% Vanquiſh'd by deep ungovernable woe, 

« His aged frame in ſuch a conflict faints, 

« And by Pharnaces, on the earth he lies, 


& Meantime the king, (with ſuch perfidious tears 
« As the deſtroying crocodile can ſhed 

4 To lure her prey,) at Ariamne's feet, 

*© Implor'd forgiveneſs, vow'd he could reſign 

« His life to win her pardon, talk'd of love, 

« Of happineſs (not yet forever fled) 

“ Involuntary paſſion, - contrite grief, 

<« Of reſtitution, and the potent charms 

That wait upon a ſceptre. With diſdain 

« The virtuous Ariamne thus replied : 


* Barbarian, hence ! how canſt thou dare preſume 
To talk of expiation for thy crime ? 
«* Whilſt we behold this mournful ſpectacle, 
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« This ſad effect of thy tyrannic power. 

& | know too well that thou art plac'd above 

« The reach of earthly vengeance; to the Gods 

] therefore leave my brother's righteous cauſe, 

& And am content this once to plead my own. 

„ That I have lov'd thee is my preſent ſhame, 

« Tho? late my boaſt. *Tis needleſs to recite 

« What gen'rous recompence thou haſt beſtow'd 

« For my implicit faith, my partial love, 

« And all my father's ancient ſervices. 

Thy kindneſs to my family, appears 

In yon deep wound upon Parnaces' breaſt, 

«« Inflited by thy hand. If walls could weep, 

« Theſe Babylonian towers, (which thro? their gates 
« Receiv'd the murdered youth,) had bathed his wound 
« With tears: If ſubjects dar'd to ſpeak their thoughts, 
« And murmur at a tyrant king, the voice 

« Ofall Aſſyria would conſpire with mine: 

« Andif thy glorious Sire was yet alive, 

« To ſee how well thou doſt reward the brave, 

« He ſure would bluſh to own thee for his ſon. 


« Tf real penitence inſpires thy ſoul, 
« From Iſis and Oſiris, hope to gain 
& That pardon which you vainly aſk of me, 
« For if my ſoul cou'd do ſo great a wrong 
« To the lov'd manes of my loſt Pharnaces, 
« If I cou'd pardon thee, would that avail 
& To cancel thy offence, or heal the wrongs | 
«« Ofaged Gobrias? who is thus repay'd, 
& For years of faithful ſervitude, and deeds 
« Of honeſty and virtue! thou haſt dared 
& Precipitate the purpoſes of fate, 
& dShortning bis days with ſorrow ; cruel prince! 
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% How could thy envious ſoul reſolye to rob 

MA blameleſs parent of ſo good a ſon ? 
Compared, alas ! to whom, thou art no more 
Than the reflection of a dying lamp, 

* And he as bright as any radiant ſtar 

« That glitters on the canopy of heaven. 


« Oh! falſe Balthazar ! who with gentle ſmiles, 
« And feign'd virtue, taught me to believe 

& Thou wert by equity and honor ſway'd : 

© Thy real character is now reveal'd, 

« And Ariamne is deceiv'd no more, 


©* Inhuman man! is this atrocious deed, 

& A prelude, proper for our nuptial rites ? 
&« Is this the bond of peace and amity ? 

« Ts this the valour of Balthazar's arm ? 


« Nay frown not prince, I am above thee now ; 
« As far as virtue is remov'd from vice. 
« Superior to thy rage, unaw'd by power, 
« And fearleſs of thy hate, becauſe I bear 

/ « That conſcious rectitude within, which dares - 
The rage of tyrants, and the frown of , ings. 
« Tremble, Oh monarch ! the Aſſyrian throne 
«« Is not deſign'd for thy eternal ſway : 
That greatneſs, which alone protects thee now, 
« Ends with thy life, and thou ſhalt then retain 
«« But one (mall portion of Aſſyria's land, 
« Where even worms will not reſpect thy crown. 


«« Repent in time, be grateful thou art ſpared, 
« Thus plung'd in guilt, to expiate, by prayer, 
* A part of fin; but think not thy remorſe, 
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« Thy penitence, or better deeds, will move 
« The heart of Ariamne. No! Balthazar ! 

« Not all the treaſure that thy coffers bear, 

« Can palliate this offence ; nor would thy liſe 
« Atone for him whom we have loſt :—to live 
« And bear a guilty conſcience, is far worſe 

« Than to reſign exiſtence with applauſe, 

« And die unſpotted. If the choice was mine, 
« To be this hour Balthazar, or Pharnaces, 

« With joy I'd meet my brother's guiltleſs fate, 
te Rather than live on terms of life like thine, 


« Take then, oh Prince] my parting legacy; 

« Contempt, is all the portion I bequeath. 

« Talk not of peace, the ſtars might move as ſoon 
« From their high ſpheres, to this polluted earth, 
« As I to wed with thee, Hate I denounce ! 

“ Can hate and love agree? Can time efface 

« What is engraven on my wretched heart, 

« And ſeal'd with blood ſo near to mine allied? 

«© Whilſt life remains in Ariamne's veins, 

« She muſt abhor the murderer of Pharnaces : 

« Yes Prince! if ev'ry jewel that adorns 

« Thy bright tiara, was a proffer'd kingdom, 

&« Thoſe bribes to my revenge I'd nobly ſcorn, 

* And ſpurn the gifts, becauſe they came from thee.” 


6 She ſaid—as when condenſing clouds appear 
In black aſſemblage o'er the face of heav'n, 

4 The whiſtling winds howl diſmal o'er the heath, 
« The lightnings glare, the awful thunder rolls, 

« The whirlwind riſes, and the rain deſcends, 

« So on Balthazar's countenance was ſeen 


« "The ſtorm of paſſions, ſtruggling in his breaſt. 


1981 


« The maſk of condeſcenſion diſappear'd, 

& The tyrant ſtood confefs'd.” © Henceforth, he cry'd, 

& [|] not diſſemble, proudly I'll aſſert 

« My abſolute dominion; I diſdain 

« To mourn the deed. Pharnaces' fate precedes 

« Acts more deſpotic ; placed above controul, 

« J will be lord, of what is mine to rule. 

& Yes, by Oſiris ! Monarch's are defign'd 

« To awe their ſubjects, and to gratify 

« Each inclination of their royal breaſts. 

“ Pride can endure no more; offended love 

« Breaks from it's bonds, and anger muſt prevail. 

Think not, old man, that I ſhall &er repent 

„My having lain thy ſon, whoſe daring mind, 

«© Ambitious to eclipſe his ſovereign's fame, 

« Became a ſource of jealouſy tome: 

« I only grieve that my raſh preference 

& For yon imperious girl, reſtrains my hand 

« From ſacrificing thee. Remembrance paints 

« That foolith paſſion, which preſerves{thy life 

Until a later period. Now to thee 

& Imperious woman ! I will deign to ſpeak : 

« Thy inſolence of ſpeech, has dared arraign 

« The King of Babylon, whoſe heart had once 

« Reſign'd itſelf to thy inglorious chains. 

Thy raſh reſentments have recall'd my pride, 

©« And waked me to a ſenſe of dignity. 

« The regal ornaments for thee prepar'd, 

« Some lefs afſuming beauty ſhall receive, 

« Diſcarding thee from my offended breaſt : 

& I from this hour will foſter my revenge, 

« And in ſome future day, when thou haſt liv'd 
A thouſand death's in thy ſuſpenſe, my hate 

« Shall make thee pay a tribute to my pride; 
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« Meantime I bluſh at having lov'd thee once, 
Laugh at thy madneſs, and deſpiſe thy rage.“ 


« He ſpake, and with a furious look retir'd, 

« Alarm'd, amaz'd, and dreading future harms, 
« The mournful Gobrias, and his hapleſs child, 
« Forſook the walls of Babylon, and fled 

« To their paternal dwelling, where the fame 

« Of Cyrus, flatter'd their uncertain hopes, 

« And tempted Gobrias, onee again to try 

« His ſword in battle ; (where ſucceſs depends 

« On veteran bravery, more than regal power.“) 


Thus ſpake Gadates to the Armenian Chief, 
Whoſe thanks repaid him for the diſmal tale. 

Their leaders ſteps they follow, till the ſun 

In his meridian height, directs his beams 

Full on the panting troops, whoſe limbs oppreſs'd 
By ſultry heat relax, and their parch'd tongues 
Require a cooling draught :—but moſt the Medes, 
Unus'd to martial exerciſe, and toil, 

Behind brave Harpagus, with weary ſteps, 

Move ſlowly on: the godlike Cyrus, ſees 

The languor of his troops, and looks around 

For grateful ſhade; a grove of palms appears 
Deep in a vale, thro? which a ſilver ſtream 
Glides in meanders ; to the tempting ſcene 

He leads his weary troops ; with joyful eyes 
They view the comforts nature's hands provides, 
And on the velvet lap of earth repoſe 

Their limbs, or wand'ring by the river's ſide, 
Drink the pure ftream, and pluck the foodful date 


Meantime Tigranes in a thoughtful mood 
Steals from the multitude, not unobſery'd, 
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For as he rov'd beneath the palmy ſhade 
Zulmina followed, and with anxious looks 
Obſerv'd the gloom that hung upon his brow. 
Along the banks of the pellucid ſtream 
With care affiduous on his ſteps attends 

The faithful partner of his joys and cares. 

She was leſs beauteous than the Suſian queen, 
Nor yet majeſtic in her ſhape and air 

Like Ariamne, but her artleſs mien, 

Her intereſting looks, her tuneful voice, 

Her manners faſhioned to compoſe and pleaſe, 
Her delicate fair frame, —her ſpeaking eyes 
Cou'd ne'er offend, if they ſhou'd fail to charm. 
T hoſe graces ſoftly feminine that win 

The heart of ſenſibility by taſte 

Were her's in true perfection they engaged 
The preference of Armenia's Prince, before 
Their correſpondent virtues cou'd be proved. 
Now that he knew her amiable as fair, 

And good as kind, her charms poſleſs'd a power 
Such as the magnet's influence o'er the ſteel]; 
And lovely in herſelf, his partial eye 

Deem'd her the lovelieſt of the female race, 


But in her company whom moſt he loy'd 
Tigranes ſilent ſtray'd, while from the lips 
Of fair Zulmina theſe ſad accents flow'd. 


«« Oh gentle ſtream! thy ſmooth and ſteady courſe 


& Calls to my mind thoſe dear enchanting days 
„% Wren I beheld Araxes, gliding ſoft 

« Thro' the Armenian valleys, happy hours! 
« Oi love and peace, are ye forever fled ? 
No more thoſe bliſsful ſcenes delight my eye, 
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No more does nature wear her uſual ſmiles. 
Here where her bounty is profuſely ſhed 

« To cheer the grove, and to enrich the vale; 

« Corroding care deforms the lover's brow, 

« And war alone can occupy his mind.“ 

« She ſaid, and on Tigranes fix'd her eyes, 

« Who heeds the kind reproof, and thus rejoins. 


« Oh beſt and deareſt of thy ſex ! believe 

« Tho? mournful thoughts may agitate my breaſt, 
« Tigranes' heart is not leſs true to thee 

« Than in the days of peace, and early love. 

« Learn then the reaſon why I thus appear 

« Sad in thy preſence, not inſenſible 

« Of all thy ſoft attractions, but oppreſs*d 

« With cares by friendſhip's influence inſpir'd: 
« And wonder not, if now 

<« I muſe on thoſe events, which ignorance 

« Prevents my viewing clearly; they appear 

« Array'd in myſtery, whoſe darkſome folds 

„ Diſguiſe the fate of my unhappy friend, 

« Araſpes ! thro? the ranks, for him, in vain 
« I diligently ſearch'd ; of every chief 

& Enquir'd his deſtiny. The Prince preſerves 
« A cautious ſilence; ſome there are, who think 
« He has deſerted Perſia's cauſe, and join'd 

e The Lydian Monarch: but my ſoul diſdains 
« A thought injurious to Araſpes“ fame. 

« Others believe, that he to Ecbatan | 
« Is gone, with ſecrets charg'd of conſequence, 
« From Cyrus to Cyaxares :—my fears 

« Far otherwiſe preſage; I think the Mede 

« Driven to deſpair, by his unlawful love, 
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« Has fled in ſecret to ſome lonely ſhade, 
« Impel'd by thoughts, deſtructive to his life.“ 


He ſaid and paus'd, when from the adjacent mead, 
The ſoftly breathing lute, the vocal lay, 
Wafted on zephyr's ambient wing, ſurpriz'd 
Zulmina's ear; led by the chearful ſoun ], 
They haſten forward, and behind a ſcreen 

Of flow'ring ſhrubs conceal'd, in ſilence ſtand, 
There thro? the interlacing boughs, they ſee 
A rural troop of Lydian nymphs, and ſwains, 
Who to the cadence of the melting lute, 

In ſportive meaſures, gracefully advance, 

At diſtance ſkirted by a ſpreading grove, 
Appar their peaceful hamlets, far beneath 
The glare of greatneſs, yet as far remov'd 
From abje& poverty. The jocund group 
Heedleſs of dangers, ignorant, how near 

The force of Perſia lay, in rural ſports _ 
Dance hand in harid, along the verdant mead 
In tunic's white; their flowing treſſes crown'd 
With roſy chaplets. At a Sylvan fane 

To Ifis dedicated, they unite 

In choral praiſes of their Deity, 

And bleſs the bounteous harveſt of the field. 


To this gay band the royal pair advance 
Tigranes* martial figure they perceive, 
Yet do not fly; tho' fill'd with ſudden fear 
At his effulgent arms. Collected all 
Compactly in a body, they adhere 

Cloſe to the altar, there expect the Chief, 
And think themſelves protected by the fane 


Of her whom they adore. Tigranes ſees 
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Their apprehenſions, and at diſtance ſtands, 
There he demands the cauſe that brings them forth 
When mid-day heat is ſcarcely paſt, to join 

In mirth, unmindful of approaching war. 


He who appear'd the leader of the ſports 

Thus anſwer'd briefly, Far remote from {trife, 
« Ambition, and the horrid din of war, 

« Poſſeſſing virtue and content, we dwell 

« [In cottages, where cruelty and pride 

« Have never gained acceſs. By honeſt means 

« We from the labours of our hands receive 

« 'The bounty of the gods, who deign to (mile 

« On induſtry. Our lives are innocent 

« Ofcrafty guile, and ignorant of all 

« "Thoſe golden baits, which in the courts of kings 
« Allure unſteady minds to baſe miſdeeds. 

« By Iſis patroniz'd, we here reſide, 

« Our flocks attend, and cultivate our lands. 

« We praQtice virtue and humanity : 

« No impious rights are celebrated here : 

No waſteful luxury attends our feaſt. 

« Whene'er we bring our golden harveſt home, 
« We meet at Iſis' fane to celebrate 

With dance and ſong, the bounty of the year. 
« Which done, like brethren join'd by ſocial ties, 
« In common we partake a ſlight repaſt. 


« Oh Warrior ! if an enemy thou art 

« To Lydia, ſpare our facred liberties. 

« Unarm'd we truſt to Iſis ſacred ſhrine, 

« And thy benificence, to ſave our wives, 

« Qur little ones, and humble cottages 
From wat's deſtructive rage, If hoſtile hate 


. « Had fit occaſion to indulge the power 


His noble perſon, thro' the mean diſguiſe, 


„ Who follow'd him to Iſpahan,) ſurvey'd 
The youth attentively, then faid aloud : 
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« Dwelt in our boſoms, we this very morn 


« That accident preſented, *Ere the ſun 

« Roſe from his Eaſtern bed, while to the plains 

« We in a body moy'd, (intent to bind 

& Our golden ſheaves,) we met a youth, who croſs'd 
« The road in haſte upon a goodly ſteed : 

« We forward ruſh'd to intercept the way, 

« And queſtion'd him from whence, from whom, he 
« But ſullen pride ſat on his ſtormy brow, came; 
« And with a ſtubborn inſolence, he ill 

« Kept filence, tho* encompals'd round by men, 

« Whoſe numbers might detain him in their bonds. 

« Yet underneath a ſervile garb, appear d 

« An air of dignity, a grace ſublime,— 

« Superior to the empty forms of dreſs; 


« (As the bright orb of night, with pow'rful ray, 

« Darts thro* the complex ſhade of twining trees,) 
« Excited obſervation. Half unſheathed, 

« He held a glittering ſabre at his ſide, 

« As if reſolv'd to mow his paſſage thro' 

« Oppoſing multitudes, or greatly die; | 

« When ane among our ſwains, who once had been 
« On Media's borders in the days, when there 

« The youthful Cyrus came from Ecbatan, 

« (Encircled by a numerous troop of friends, 


© This man, a Mede by birth, is much eſteem'd 
© By Perſia's prince: Araſpes is his name ! 


« At once we heard, and knew him for a foe; 
« Yet tho? the cauſe that urg'd him thus to haſte 
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« Diſguis'd, and lonely thro' dur peaceful meads 
« Remain'd conceal'd within his breaſt, we ſtill 

« Reſtrain'd our hands, averſe to hateful war, 

« Party, oppreſſion, tyranny, and rage. 

« Tho' Cyrus fights againſt our lawful king, 

« We reverence his virtues, and believe 

« Whoever he eſteems, ſhould be ſurvey'd 

« With friendly eyes, and from our hands, receive 
« Protection for his god-like maſter's ſake. 

« We therefore all, with one conſent agreed, 


« To let Araſpes, unmoleſted paſs.” 


« As thus we ſpar'd the man, whom accident 
“ Brought near our calm abodes, ſo we rely 
On thee, (if noble virtues ſway thy ſoul,) 

«« For equal clemency, thy ſingle arm 

« We know is inſufficient to prevail. 

« But we ſuſpect, that many hoſtile feet, 

« Prompted by thee, our Hamlets may invade. 


« Oh! if my words are fruitleſs, if the tears 

« Of trembling matrons, cannot touch thy heart, 
Let us petition her, whoſe lovely form 

« Accompanies thy ſteps, to intercede 

« For thoſe, who if deprived of liberty, 

“ Will bend with ſhame and anguiſh to the grave.” 


He ſaid ; Tigranes with a ſmile replies, 

Return contented to your peaceful homes; 

% ſwear by Mithras ever ſacred beam, 

My heart delights to hold an intercourſe 

« With virtue, heighten'd by ſimplicity. 

« Go happy people, and enjoy the bliſs 

That flows from concord, honeſty, and love. 
F 
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ce Still with integrity and honour dwell ; 
And never may misfortune's ſable cloud, 

© Oerſhade the ſunſhine of your gentle lives. 
* Believe I ſpeak ſincere, tho' clad in arms, 
And even leagu'd againſt the Lydian king. 
«© Virtue in every clime, in every ſphere, 

© Demands the tribute of impartial praiſe.” 


Thus ſpake the Prince, and with Zulmina turn'd 
Towards the valley, where they view the troops 
Behind their chief, prepar'd to leave the ſhade, 
And all the ſweets of leiſure, and retreat. 
There, brave Chryſantes in the air diſplays 

A golden eagle, ſignal for their march. 

Soon is the fragrant vale, the lucid ſtream, 

The palmy grove left far behind ; they move 
With unabating chearfulneſs and zeal, 

Nor halt until the duſky ſhades of night 

Begin to veil the canopy of heaven ; 

'Then in a ſpacious plain they pitch their tents, 
Whilſt in her zenith ſhines the placid moon. 
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Wurx morning, clad in ſaffron veſture, roſe, 
And ſpread her radiance o'er the diſtant hills, 
The active Prince aſſembled all his troops 

And round the ſacred Magi, (ere he gave 

The word to march,) they paid their holy rites 
To Oromazes— their devotions o'er, 

A group of men, in ſervile garb diſguis'd, 
Approach'd the Prince of Perſia, at whoſe feet 
They threw themſelves, and were at once confeſs'd 
Aſſyrian ſoldiers, whilſt in humble tone 

Their leader, thus to Cyrus ſpake : O Prince! 
« To thee, (as to the beſt of all mankind !) 

«© Thro' perils and fatigues we come, to lay 

« Ourſelves, and fortunes at thy feet; to thee 
Devote our ſervices! for thee, deſert 

« Aflyria's monarch, and ſubmit our fates 

« To thy deciſion ; truſt my faithful tongue 

« We are not ſpies, that hither come diſguis'd, 
To cheat, and to betray — if doubt remains 

« Within thy boſom, let us wear thy bonds 

« Till conqueſt is thine own ; yet hear me ſpeak, 
« What is of high import for thee to learn.” 
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He ſaid, to him Cambyſes' ſon replies; 
« Nay, I will truſt thee! if thy ſoul is made 
« Of baſe materials, if thou art ſuborn'd 
« To pry into our purpoſes, tis well 
«© The enemy can only know, how far 
&« We dare all dangers, and deſpiſe all fears 
« When call'd upon by Perſia, to maintain 
« Her cauſe, and to augment our own renown. 


«© What haſt thou to reveal, that can appal 
« Thoſe who are bent on victory, or death? 
« If it is aught, that can affect the ſtates 

« Of Perſia, and of Media, ſpeak aloud, 

« That theſe, my friends, may ſhare th' important truth. 
« But, if it only does concern my ſelf, 

Let not thy words retard our deſtin'd march; 
“ At night, I ſhall have leiſure to converſe, 

« And know the utmoſt of thy purpoſes.” 


Thus the Aſſyrian anſwer'd, © By the Gods 

« Of Babylon !—or more, by thoſe you ſerve, 

« I will divulge the truth; the Lydian king 
Is choſen to command the numerous bands 

«© That haſten to his ſtandard ; near the banks 

« Of fam'd Pactolus, waiting thy approach, 

« He holds his troops prepar'd for inſtant war; 
«© And ſuch their numbers are, that Perſia's force 
«« Seems far inadequate to ſtand the teſt 

« Of a firſt onſet ; yet not unappriz'd 

« Of their ſuperior ſtrength, ſhall Cyrus ſteer 

« 'Towards the gates of Sardis. Know, O Prince ! 
« With Lydia, and Aſſyria, are combin'd 

A hoſt of warriors, from the various coaſts, 

« And neighbouring provinces that are ally'd 
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« To Creoeſus or Balthazar. Valiant bands 

« Are in the liſt of Perſia's foes enroll'd. 

« Tonia and Arabia lend their force; 

« From Paplagonia, Cappadocia, "Thrace, 

« Lyconia, and Phcenicia, ſwarms of troops 

«© Crowd to the Aſſyrian banners. Whilſt a fleet, 
* (A formidable fleet!) from Cyprus ſails ; 

« And Egypt ſends a mighty army forth 

To join Balthazar. Of thy many foes, 
None are ſo brave and reſolute as theſe. 
They ſcorn retreat, they only fight for fame, 

& And look on ſlavery, as worſe than death. 
Their mighty ſhields deſcend unto their feet, 

0 And each is dext'rous with the ſword and ſpear. 


© The Syrians, Myſians, and Meonians join 
The multitude, with many more, (whoſe names 
We do not recollect,) and Croeſus ſends 

« Ambaſſadors to Lacedzmon's walls, 

To court alliance there. Aſſyria's king 

“ Elated with his hopes, employs his time 

« In banqueting, and wanton revelry, 

« And in idea, he already ſees 

Thy overthrow, and his advantage near. 

“He bids the camp, at thy approach rejoice, 

&« And ſeems ſecure of victory, and thee : , 
« Whilſt I, with theſe companions of my flight, 
« Conſider not, who is to win the field, 

« But who will gain the favour of the Gods ; 

« For thee, O Prince ! the honeſt heart decides, 

« And we reſolve to ſhare thy deſtiny.” 


He ſaid ; meantime the Perſians, (who had ſtood 
Near the Aſſyrian, reſting on their ſpears,) 


11 
Turn'd on their Comrades, their affirighted looks, 
And terror ſpreading like a peſtilence, 
Chill'd ev'ry trembling boſom. (As a blight 
With baleful influence ſheds its noiſome power, 
And kills the faireſt of Pomona'a fruits, 
So conſternation ſeiz'd their minds.) The Prince 
Perceiv d their gloomy looks, and gueſs d their thoughts. 
To check theſe apprehenſions, to awaken 
That martial ſpirit which they late poſſeſs d, 
With an undaunted air of dignity, 
He thus, to his dejected ſoldiers ſpake. 


* Droop ye, O men! at ſuch a tale as this? 
What muſt I then expect, when face to face 
*« Ye meet the people whom ye fear? By all 

« My hopes of victory I ſwear, my ſoul 

« Knows not a ſhadow of this cowardice. 

« Have ye forgotten in our laſt campaign, 

« (By Oromazes aid,) we beat the foe, 

«© And drove them like a timid flock of ſheep ? 

« Does not this vaunted army dread the power 
« Of valcur, by the righteous Gods approv'd ? 

« Believe me, friends, the Babylonians come, 

« (In ſpight of all their counterfeited hopes,) 

« With minds prepar'd for what we mean to do, 
* By what we have done. But if ye ſuppoſe 
That -Croeſus' army is the moſt ſecure, 

© Go there, and meet us upon Thymbria's plain, 
«© When that ſame Croeſus who we put to flight, 
* (Who fled before the Syrians,) will again 

„ Repent the day, when with prepoſterous pride, 
He deem'd the Perſians fearful of his might.” 
Frowning he ſpake, and like a God, inſpir'd 
Ardour and confidence in'ev'ry breaſt, 


1 
Then thus Chryſantes, Let thy faithful ſlave 


Interpret for theſe men, it is not fear, 

“ But grief that ſits on ev'ry face—let him 

«© Who craves his dinner, be deſir'd to wait, 

« And he becomes impatient of delay. 

Thus do thy troops who want to reap the ſpoil 

« Of Syria, and of wealthy Lydia, grieve 

« To find the plenteous harveſt of their hopes, 

« Is {till fo far remov'd; they thought to meet 
The venturous foe, on a leſs diſtant plain, 

« Than that of Thymbria; let us haſten on 

To ſnatch the glorious conqueſt. Tmolus brow ! 
«© (The mark to which we ſteer) ſhall ſoon be ſeen, 
«© Upon whoſe ſummit, Fame prepares her wreathes, 
« To crown the valiant with immortal praiſe.” 


He ſaid ; the people catch the martial fire— 
At firſt a murmur thro' the ranks was heard, 
Which ſoon augmenting, univerſal ſhouts, 
In choral Peans, echo to the ſky. 


(Thus have I ſeen ſome little purling rill, 

Creep thro' the boſom of the fertile vale, 

Till join'd by other ſtreams, with widening courſe 
It bolder flows, and ſoon impetuous grown, 
With violence adown the rock deſcends, 

And thunders in its fall.) While yet they ſhout, 
An Eagle ſoaring to the right, was ſeen. 

That happy omen ſtrengthens all their hopes, 
Improves their ardour, and confirms their faith. 
With rapture Cyrus views the ſudden change, 
And leads them from the plain ; in ev'ry eye 
Bright expectation ſits ; with lightſome feet 
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They preſs the dewy turf, while thoughts of fame 
And victory, inſpire their beating breaſts. 


Their royal leader, like a demi god, 

March'd with ſuch wond'rous dignity and grace, 
That it appear'd, as tho' the mighty ſoul 

Of Perſeus (his renown'd progenitor,) 

Was tranſmigrated, to his valiant breaſt. 
Not with more ardour, Danae's gen'rous ſon, 
(To prove himſelf, deſerving of a birth 
Deriv'd from Jove) expos'd his life, to ſave 
The fair Andromeda from threaten'd death; 
Nor with a more majeſtic air advanc'd, 
Arm'd with Meduſa's ſhield, to overthrow 
The Lapithz, than Cyrus dedicates 

His ſervices for Perſia ; in his eyes 

A martial fire is ſeen, his ſteps appear 

As if directed by a ſecret power, 

A tutelary being, who foretold 

To his inſpir'd ſoul, thoſe bright events 
Which ſhould immortalize his glorious name. 
Perhaps in fancy, he already ſaw 

Lydia, and haughty Babylon ſubdued, 
Balthazar ſlain, and Crœſus doom'd to wear 
The chains of Perſia, whilſt himſelf was crown'd 
With honour, victory, applauſe, and fame; 
Grac'd with a triumph, due to his deferts, 
And courted unto Hymen's ſacred ſhrine ; 
Where the bright daughter of Cyaxares, 

The fair Candaule, (whom his youthful heart 
Acknowledg'd beſt, and faireſt of her kind,) 
Accepts his hand, and glories in his love. 
But, from this relaxation of he mind, 
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This ſoothing Reverie, he ſtarts ſurpriz'd 

To ſee a cloud of duſt, o'erſpread the path, 

To which their ſteps are bent, when lo! appears 
A meſſenger, who hails the Perſian prince, 

And thus declares his purpoſe. © Royal chief! 
« By me, the valiant Abradates ſends 

« His offers of aſſiſtance; when the news 

« Of fair Panthea's ſafety reach'd his ear, 

« (Accompanied with the abundant praiſe 

« Which generoſity like thine, muſt gain 

« From gratitude, and juſtice,) he reſolv'd 

« To thank thee with his ſword. How far unlike, 
« Hecry'd, is Cyrus from the Prince I ſerve, 

« (Who once with lawleſs paſſion fir'd, aſſay'd 
« To part Panthea from her Abradates ;) 

« But Cyrus, tho' I was his enemy, 

« Bound in allegiance to his bitter foe, 

* Scorn'd an advantage, which his fortune gave, 
And ſav'd Panthea's virtue. Gratitude 

« Requires a ſwift deciſion, I will fly 

© To meet my Queen; yet honour muſt forbid 
That we to Suſiana ſhou'd return, 

Till our protector with ſucceſs is crown'd ; 

«« Be then, my people, witneſs of my vow, 

© With him I conquer—or with him I die.“ 


© He comes! by love and gratitude inſpir'd, 

« He leads his faithful people, to unite 

Their voluntary aid to Perſia's cauſe. 

His warlike chariots, arm'd with glittering ſcythes 
In terrible array, to thee he brings: 

« Not far behind I left the ardent chief, 

* Who chides the hours, till he beholds his Queen.“ 
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Thus ſpake the meſſenger ; with cautious care 
The Prince commands Hyſtaſpes, by degrees 
To let Panthea know the happineſs, 

That now awaits her. While the good old man 
Diſpoſes her to learn without ſurprize 

The wiſh'd arrival of her royal Lord, 

The chief attended by his cavalry 

Appears upon the ſummit of a hill : 

Behind, the chariots arm'd for war are ſeen, 
Well calculated for deſtructive deeds. 


Soon as the Suſian ſees the army near, 

He leaves his band, and with impatience flies, 
Swift as his ſteed cou'd bear him, to the plain. 
The Perſian leader haſtens to receive 

His valiant gueſt. They to the ground deſcend, 
And ſtand a moment filent ; they behold 

Each other-eagerly, nor find in words 
Deſcription for their feelings. Abradates 

The awful ſilence interrupts, he kneels 

And thanks the powers above, that have decreed 
He ſhall be number'd with the friends of Cyrus. 
The Prince of Perſia hails the noble chief, 
Includes him in the liſt of his allies, 

And greets his faithful comrades of the war. 
Then fair Panthea, like the ſtar of morn, 
(That ſhines alone, when all her ſiſters fade 
Beneath the influence of approaching day,) 

Flew to the dear embraces of her Lord. 

But how can language repreſent the joy 

Such lovers prove ? While ſhe perus'd his face 
Where approbation and affeQion glow'd, 

Her ſmiles (like ſun-beams in the midſt of ſhowers, | 
Were mingled with the tears of happineſs — 
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Meantime, the Prince of Perſja and his friends 
Gaz d on the Suſian; they admir'd his form, 
His lofty ſtature, ſymmetry of ſhape, 

And graceful dignity ; his face appear'd 

The mirror of a wiſe and noble mind, 

Where candour, mild benignity, and truth, 
With valour, virtue, aud affection reign'd. 

At length, the tumult of ſurprize and joy 
Subſides the Perſian troops purſue their way; 
Whilſt in a car exalted, by the fide 

Of Abradates, rides th' Imperial fair, 

Whoſe beauteous face acquires increaſing charms, 
By the return of long-loſt chearfulneſs. 

Behind, an hundred chariots arm'd with ſcythes 
(Commanded by as many valiant chiefs, ) 

Move in terrific ſplendour. From afar 

The hapleſs Ariamne ſecs the pomp 

And joy, that on Panthea's hopes attend. 

Plac'd in a turret, (by a camel borne) 

With fair Zulmina, ſhe o'erlooks the ſcene, 
And follows where the Prince of Perſia leads. 
Awhile ſhe gazes on the happy pair, 

Then to Armenia's Princeſs, with a ſigh 

Thus ſpake the thoughts, that occupied her mind. 


« Alas, Zulmina! I have deem'd myſelf 

© Not ſingly mark'd for miſery, whene'er 

© I've feen Panthea weeping at her fate, 

And thought her ſever'd from her faithful Lord, 
Perhaps for ever: now methinks I ſtand 

Alone in wretchedneſs, for none appear 

«© To match their woes with mine; Panthea's prayers, 
« Her virtuous wiſhes, rare fidelity, 

Tender anxieties, and fears, are paid 
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&« By even more than her fond heart could hope. 
« Thy gentle ſoul, anticipating woe, 

© Trembles with terror for Tigranes' fate. 

« Yet happy Princeſs ! thou art hourly bleſt 

% With the ſweet ſolace of his company, 

« And well aſſur'd of his unfading love. 

« His care, his tenderneſs, his ſmiles, revive 
„Thy drooping ſpirits, and his chearful voice 
« Preſages ſafety, victory, and fame. 

« This ſure is comfort! but my wretched ſtate 
« Admits of no relief ; each day to me 

« Wears the ſame mournful aſpect. I in vain 
« Look forward for a better change, ſipce time 
© Can ne'er reſtore the joys that I regret ; 

« Andev'ry hour curtails the feeble thread 

« Which binds my parent unto life, and me. 
4 have, alas! no views. Can I expect 

« To ſee a faithful lover at my feet ? 

« Or boaſt a huſband, watchful of my fame? 
« No, my Zulmina, I ſhall never prove 
The happineſs that waits on wedded love; 
« He, who my heart ſelected, he, who ſwore 
« My happineſs ſhou'd conſtitute his own, 
Made me an alien to felicity. 


« Oh! ſhou'd I meet Balthazar on the field, 
* Think what the interview will be to me! 
If it were poſſible that he cou'd fall 

« With laurels green upon his youthful brow, 
« And honour in his heart, I might prepare 
« With ſolemn rites, to grace his obſequies; 
« And there, a mournful conſolation find, 

« Lamenting one, deſerving of my tears; 
„But ah! if I for thee, Balthazar ! weep, 
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e The heavens will frown, at ſuch unnatural grief. 
« His death is ſure decreed, (if right my dreams 

« Inſtrut me,) yet Pharnaces' honour'd ſhade, 

«« Forbids I ſhou'd deplore his early fate, 

Due unto crimes that have diſgrac'd a life, 

« Too long already, for Aſſyria's peace.) 

« Thrice have I dream'd, the Perſians won the field, 
« Drove him with Crœſus from the Thymbrian plain, 
« And that Gadates, and my Sire, purſu'd 

The fugitive to Babylon, (ordain'd 

To be the ſcene of his cataſtrophe, 

As of his former tyranny and pride.) 

«« Such were my former viſions, but laſt night, 

« As if to baniſh from my troubled mind 

4 "Theſe preſages of falſe Balthazar's fate, 

A pleaſant viſion o'er my fancy reign'd. 

« Methought I ſaw through Babylon's proud gate 
A gay proceſſion move, and firſt appear'd 

A herd of bulls, more beautiful and large 
Than thoſe which us'd to graze upon the banks 
« Of golden Nilus, in the happy days 

«© When peace and plenty bleſs'd Aſſyria's land; 

« Thoſe by the ſacred Magi were decreed 

« For ſacrifice, and deck'd with wreathes of flowers. 
© Not far behind, an ivory car was ſeen, 

« Adorn'd with gold and painted ornaments : 
The ſteeds that drew it, were of Perſian breed, 

« Richly capariſon'd, and full of pride. 

This was pronounc'd by a ſurrounding crowd, 

«« Sacred to Oromazes. Then I mark'd 

« Another, (ſimilar in ſize and ſhape,) 

«« Whereon the name of Mithras was engrav'd 
“In golden characters. A third appear'd, 

« Whoſe ſteeds in ſcarlet trappings were array d 
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c With martial pomp ; and cloſe behind, was borne 
« The holy fire, upon an altar plac'd. 
« Another dazzling chariot then was ſeen 
In which the Prince of Perſia I beheld, 
« Magnificently clad. Upon his head 
« A turban bore th' Imperial Diadem, 
« Which glitter'd from afar. A purple robe 
« Fell from his ſhoulders, and an air divine 
« Inſpir'd his graceful perſon. At the ſight, 
The people aweſtruck, bow'd unto the ground, 
% And cry'd, hail Cyrus! by whoſe valiant arm, 
« The pride of Babylon, and Lydia's King, 
« Is now {ubdu'd. On his majeſtic form 
All eyes were fix'd, the multitude no more 
« Obſerv'd the chariots they ſo late admir'd. 
6 They ceas'd to view the glorious cavalcade, 
Except were Cyrus mov'd. Methought I ſaw 
The Prince's train, (ſix thouſand armed men !) 
« Beſides the moſt diſtinguiſh'd of his chiefs, 
« And brave allies. Not diſtant far, appear'd 
« A troop of ſteeds, in bright accoutrements, 
« With harneſſes of gold, and all the train 
« Of chariots, camels, and artillery, 
Which now attend him to the Thymbrian plain. 
« I ſaw with joy, the hero's manly brow 
% By fame encircled, with a laurel wreath, 
«© Whilſt martial muſic, and inceſſant ſhouts 
« Of loud acclaim, diſturb'd the ambient air. 
« Juſt then I itarted from my ſleep, and found 
« Such deep impreſſion of th' ideal ſcene 
« Fix'd in my mind, that I cou'd ſcarce believe 
« It happen'd in my ſleep. The pageant (till 
« Is preſent to my thoughts, and ſeems to be 
« No common, fleeting fancy of the brain, 
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No mere unmeaning viſion of a night, 
«« But ſure prophetic, of the glorious fate 
« And triumph, for the Perſian Prince ordain'd.“ 


She ſaid ; and thus th' Armenian dame reply'd ; 
No doubt the powers above, to thee impart 
Their high deſigns, in this uncommon dream; 
« Succeſs, and triumph ſhall befriend the hopes 
« Of Cyrus, and diffuſe a general joy 

« And exultation through the provinces 

« Own'd by Cambyſes, and Cyaxares. 

« We all, ſhall ſhare the public happineſs, 

« And thou, my Ariamne, may'ſt behold 
The drooping honour of thy houſe revive, 
ge reinſtated in thy native land, 

«© And bleſs'd with fortune, dignity, and fame.” 


Thus in familiar converſe, they beguil'd 

The hours till ſun ſet, when with haſty joy 
Cardouchus, (unto whoſe eſpecial care 

The female train, and treaſures were conſign'd,) 
Addreſs'd Zulmina : “ Far as you can look 

« Acroſs yon plain, and ſcarcely from the ſky 
« Diſtinguiſhable, do you ſee a mount, 

© Whoſe ſtately top is cover'd o'er with ſnow ? 
«© 'Tmolus it is, beneath whoſe ſtately brow 
Lies that predeſtin'd theatre of war, 

The plain of Thymbria, on whoſe verge is plac'd 
The ſtrength of Babylon, with Lydia join'd. 
« Pactolus there (for golden ſands renown'd) 

% Flows in a clear uninterrupted courſe ; 

© Not as Mceander winds along the meads, 

«© But regular, and unto narrow bounds 

« Confin'd, the placid river glides away 
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C Towards majeſtic Sardis, from whoſe towers 
« The Lydian matrons will behold the fight, 
« And claſp their trembling infants in their arms.” 


He ſpake—and then with anxious eyes ſurveys 
The diſtant hill, (aſpiring to the clouds ;) 

Nor leſs obſerving was the Perſian chief— 
He ſees the mountain with religious awe. 

As the glad mariner, whole tedious voyage 

At laſt is crown'd with the delightful fight 

Of the known landmark unto which he ſteers, 
So does his heart beat with increaſing force, 
And Hope's bright beam, with ſtronger influence ſhines. 
He gazes on the lofty hill, (whoſe brow 
Is doom'd to overlook his victory, 

Or eternize his fall,) and ſecretly 
Breathes the effuſions of his ardent ſoul, 


In prayers for conqueſt, and unſullied fame. 


Whilſt the unwearied Perſians, march along 
The Lydian plains, Araſpes near the walls 
Of Sardis ſtays, (and in a menial garb 
Mix'd with the various ſoldiers, who compos'd 
The camp of Crœſus;) there, with zealous care 
He mark'd the diſpoſition of the troops, 
Their leaders, and the number of their bands. 
He finds that Crœſus, confident of power 
From ſtrength ſuperior, with impatience waits 
For Cyrus, hears of his approach with joy, 
And ſtyles the Perſians his predeſtin'd ſlaves. 
Meantime, the King of Babylon, ſupine 

In luxury and indolence, devotes 

His time to revelry, and drunken feaſts, 
'Thoughtleſs of follies paſt, or future fame. 
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At length unſeen, Araſpes leaves the camp 
To meet the Perſians; favour'd by the night 
He paſſes o'er the plain, then mounts his ſtecd, 
Which a few hours before, within a wood 
He provident and careful, had confin'd 
To the ſtrong branch, of a majeſtic elm 
(In readineſs, for an immediate flight.) 
By the pale glimmering of the riſing moon, 
That faintly ſhone among the checquer'd ſhade 
He haſtens on, and ſcow'rs along the paths 
That lead him far from Lydia's capital. 
But ſoon the lunar orb is loſt in clouds, 
A ſable veſture overſpreads the ſky, 
And not a ſtar appears to aid his flight. 
Haſt'ning along a moor, he hears from far 
The eaſtern blaſt with whiſtling ſound ariſe 
To break the ſolemn ſilence, yet purſues 
His dubious way : each moment Eolus gains 
Augmented force. The awful thunder rolls 
And forked lightnings dart athwart the gloom, 
By whoſe tremendous glance, Araſpes ſees 
Himſelf bewilder'd in a mazy wood, 
The tempeſt louder grows, the rain deſcends, 
And Nature ſeems to tremble in the ſtrife. 
Hopeleſs to find the path he ſhould have kept, 
He now perceives his danger and deſpairs; 
When morning dawns, he apprehends his flight 
May be diſcover'd in the Lydian camp, 
Ant! ere he can regain the beaten tract 
His kcen purſuers (guided by the print 
His horſes ſcet have left upon the road,) 
May intercept, and bear him priſoner, 
To haughty Croeſus—while his troubled mind 
Is brooding o'er misfortune, he reſigns 
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His uſeleſs rein, unknowing where to guide 
His courſe—at length aſtoniſh'd, he beholds 
A feeble glimmering light, that ſeems to ſhine 
From ſome far diſtant habitation, where 
Perchance the head of indigence has found 

A ſhelter from the terrors of the ſtorm. 


Thither the Mede (by hope direQted,) bends 
His way o'er twiſted thorn, and ragged brake; 
The dim and lonely light to which he ſteers, 
Oſt by the complex ſhade of trees obſcur'd, 
Is loſt awhile, then it appears again 

With ſtronger influence; he at length perceives 
The light is plac'd within a lowly cot, 
Among the thickeſt covert of the wood. 

He calls aloud, and at the door entreats 

A refuge from the ſtorm, nor aſks in vain. 
The latch is rais'd, a reverend form appears, 
W hoſe hoſpitality affords relief 

To travellers diſtreſs d. Araſpes finds 

A ſhelter offer'd tor himſelf and ſteed, 

With grateful heart he to a chearſul fire 
Follows the footſteps of his gen'rous hoſt, 
Whoſe courteous air, ſuperior to diſguiſe, 
Mark'd him for one, who had not always led 
A life remote from ſocial intercourſe. 

Tall was his form, and full of dignity, 
Simple his raiment, and ſerene his face, 

His head was thinly clad with hoary locks, 
And to his girdle flow'd a ſilver beard. 

Yet penetration rul'd by wiſdom, ſhone 

In the keen glances of his radiant eye, 

And on his cheek, in ſpight of care and time, 
Health, to reward his temperence of lite, 
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Had plac'd a ruddy glow, that well might vie 
With the gay tranſitory bloom of youth. 

In hoſpitable haſte, his hands prepare 

Dry garments for his gueſt ; before the fire 

He ſpreads a ruſtic board with wholeſome fare, 
And pleaſant beverage, then inquires the cauſe, 
That brings a ſtranger at an hour ſo late 

To woods thus unfrequented, and forlorn, 

« To whatſoever party you adhere,” _ 

He cries, © Is to my principles the ſame. 

I live recluſely to the world unknown, 

And independent in my calm abode : 

« Mithranes name has long ſince been forgotten, 
« And all my commerce with the world is o'er. 
« Yet do J grieve the little intercourſe 

l yet preſerve, ſhou'd to my ear convey 

© The news, how dire commotion ſhakes the globe. 
« I mourn the ills which from ambition flow, 
] honour Cyrus, but lament the hour 

That brings him to oppoſe my lawful King.” 


He ſaid ; Araſpes with ingenuous ſpeech, 
Declares his name and hiſtory, depends 
On the apparent honour of his hoſt, 
Who thus, (delighted with the youth) replies : 
« Whilit you, ambitious to acquire renown, 
« Upbraid the warring elements that keep 
« Your ſteps from martial ſcenes, and noble deeds, 
« 1, in my humble place of reſt, rejoice 
« To ſpend the evening of my days, recluſe 
From all the buſtle that diſturbs the eaſt. 
Nor do my wiſhes paſs the peaceful bounds 
« Of this my laſt abode—in fancy bleſt, 
I roam with philoſophic mind around 
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* Yon artificial globe, whoſe pencil'd form 

« Directs the curious eye from pole to pole. 

© By night my ſoaring thoughts aſpire to heaven, 
I traverſe o'er the region of the ſtars, 

And make the planetary world my home. 

«© When ſummer's bounteous hand adorns the grove, 
© ] mark with pleaſure every flower that blows, 
« And nurſe them with a ſkilful gard'ner's care. 
&© To me, no ſhrub or flowret is unknown 

« Throughout the eaſtern clime: my ſolitude 

« Affords me leiſure for an active ſearch 

© Among the ſubjects Nature's hand ſupplies ; 
The feather'd tenants of theſe quiet ſhades 

e Partake my bread, and in their turn repay 

« My winter's bounty, with mellifluous ſongs. 

66 dayly find among the inſect tribe 

New ſcope for admiration; whilſt I gaze 

«© Upon a butterfly's embroider'd wing, 

«© Or watch the buſy bee from flow'r to flow'r, 

« Or ſee the provident and nimble ant 

« Amaſs her winter's magazine of food, 

66 I feel perhaps more pleaſure at the ſight, 
Than men who aim at things, ſuperior deem'd 
« Tho' leſs inſtructive to the human mind. 

«© Throughout the works of Nature, I perceive 
Charms unobſerv'd in days of younger life. 

« By temperance and exerciſe, I keep 

That firlt of bleſſing's health ! my time is fill'd 
With rational purſuits, by Nature charm'd 

I court the Muſes, to record her praiſe. 
Whene'er inclement weather drives me home, 
My books invite me to th' hiſtoric page, 

And when I roam amid th' adjacent woods, 
My faithſul dog accompanies my ſteps, - 
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„ Obeys my voice, and guards me whilſt I ſleep. 
« Except ſome harmleſs goatherds, who reſide 
Not far from hence, and who by friendſhip led 
«« Oft times forſake their fleecy care, (to bring 

« Me tidings from the village they frequent,) 

4 have not ſeen the face of human kind 

* "Theſe many years: and truſt me, noble youth! 
« Whene'er with retroſpective thoughts, I view 
« The life I led amid the haunts of men, 

« I turn diſguſted from the painful ſcene, 

« And doat on leiſure, ſolitude, and peace, — 

© The cauſe that drove me from ſociety, 

« Shall be reveal'd ; but I will now forbear 

« All farther converſe : in the adjoining room 

« An humble eouch invites thee to repoſe ; 
Let us retire, and thank th' almighty Power 

* That rules the winds, and diſſipates the ſtorm, ” 


He ſaid ; and to the adjoining chamber led 

His Median gueſt, who on a ruſtic couch 
Repos'd his limbs, invoking gentle ſleep. 

Yet ev'n in ſlumbers, love diſturbs his mind, 
And paints Panthea, cruel to his hopes. 

Soon as the light athwart his caſement dawns, 
He ſtarts from ſleep, and leaves his humble bed. 
The ſtorm was paſt, and cloudleſs morn appear'd 
With chearful aſpect, and invites the Mede - 
To haſten on his way, yet gratitude 

Reſtrains his ſteps; he cannot quit the wood 

Ere with his thanks he greets the gen'rous ſage. 
Penſive he wanders in the ſilent ſhades, 
Immers'd in thought. By chance, his ſteps are led 
To a lone cave, with painful induſtry 

Hewn in the bowels of a ſtony bank. 
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Around the entrance circling ivy clung, 
And not far diſtant flow'd a limpid ſtream. 
The cave was dreſs'd in Nature's rural gifts, 
The floor with various pebbles was inlaid 
And ſhells and foſſils o'er the lowly ſides 
Judiciouſly were plac'd. The furniture 
Conſiſted of a ſtrawy ſeat, a lamp, 
An hour-glaſs, and a globe, beſides ſome books, 
Which on an ancient oaken table lay. 
In the obſcureſt corner of the cell 
Above a ſtone, which bore Alcander's name, 
Theſe characters were legibly engrav'd 
Upon a tablet. 

4 Sacred unto thee 
« Oh friendſhip! is my lay, thou greateſt good, 
* Thou beſt of treaſure's providence can give! 
« Grandeur is but mere pageantry at belt, 
« And fortune changes like the fickle wind; 
« Fame proves an empty ſound, and love a curſe, 
& Ambition dangerous, and pleaſure vain. 
0 From thence I turn, at friendſhip's gentle voice, 
« And pay my tribute to Alcander's name.“ 


Araſpes reads, and muſes on the lines, 

Applies them to himſelf, deſires to ſhare 

The happy reſolution there deſcrib'd, 

And bid adieu to all the woes of Ive. 

Whilit loſt in thought, he thus forgets the hours, 
His venerable hoſt purſues the tract 

His feet had' made upon the dewy graſs, 

And follows to the cave. He marks the grief 
That preys upon Araſpes. He divines 


The cauſe of his dejection, and obtains 
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The ſtory of his love; then with a ſigh, 
The gentle ſage addreſs'd the mournful youth: 


« Unhappy friend! my ſympathetic heart 

“ Feels for thy ſuff rings, tho' it blames their cauſe. 

Oh caſt the ſubtle poiſon from thy breaſt ! 

It will obſtruct thy fortunes, damp thy fame, 

And ſpread a ſickly gloom on victory. 

The faireſt proſpe will to thee appear 

« Enveloped in miſts. The trumpet's found, 

« Will fail to animate thy drooping heart, 

« And favour, honour, pleaſure, and renown, 

« Will loſe their charms beneath oppreſſive love. 

« Oh! may my ſtory wake thy {lumb'ring pride, — 

« From the ſad truths which I ſhall here relate 

« (How diſappointcd paſgon breeds deſpair,) 

« May'ſt thou be warn'd, and while it yet is time, 

% Reſolve to caſt aſide th' ignoble chain 

« Which binds thy heart, and makes thee woman's 
flave. 


« My Sire Caliſthenes, for many years 

In Antioch dwelt with ſplendor, and renown ; 
Till numberleſs misfortunes drove him thence, 
To take poſſeſſion of a little hut, 

(The all, his adverſe fate had left,) which ſtood 
«« Beſide a ſtream that flow'd thro' Daphne's grove. 
„There, while he mourn'd his change of fortunes leſs 
Than change of friends, his wife Arpaſia died: 
« At the ſame moment I beheld the light 

She fled for ever, from the face of day. 

« My wretched father wou'd with joy have ſpar'd 
A gift ſo purchas'd, to redeem from death 
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« The deareſt treaſure of his heart, but fate 

« Pronounc'd his doom, and he had nothing left 
To cheer his ſolitude excepting me, 

A helplefs infant by unwearied care 
Strength'ning the thread of my precarious life, 
He rear'd me from the cradle. Nouriſhment 

« I gain'd among his little flock of goats, 

That browz'd upon the verge of Daphne's grove, 
And when to riper age I had attain'd 

* The herbs znd fruits became my dayly food. 

'« My Sire inſtructed me in ev'ry branch 

« Of learning, as he found my mind expand, 

« And taught thoſe leſſons fraught with virtue's rules, 
«« Thoſe precepts of religion, faith, and truth, 

« Thoſe tales of the hypocriſy of men, 

Which I ſhall ne'er forget. With him I oft 

& Explor'd the mazes of the ſacred grove, 

& And ſaw Theoſunè, the holy Maid, 

* Who when inſpir'd by Phoebus, could declare 

* Thoſe oracles that all the world rever'd. 


* So thick the cypreſs trees diffus'd their ſhade 
Around the temple, that the ſolar rays 

« Were never known to penetrate the gloom : 

Yet on the earth a thouſand violets grew, 

* And flowers of various kinds, which to the breeze 
Their aromatic ſweets diſclos'd, and rills 

« Pure as the water of Orontes' {tream, 

Among the verdure flow'd. Beneath the trees 
„We rov'd together, whillit the virtuous lips 

« Of ſage Caliſthenes, in graceful ſpecch 

% Were wont (with converſe ſweet beguiling time,) 
To breathe inſtruction to his liſt'ning ſon. 

«© The thirſt of knowledge early in my breaſt 
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« His care implanted; daily he improv'd 

„My op'ning mind, and taught my eye to range 
% With philoſophic ardor, thro' the works 

« Of Nature, in ſimplicity array'd. 

« At length the venerable man expir'd, 

And left me friendleſs : in the ſacred earth 
My hands interr'd his aſhes, and with tears 
Ol filial piety, my loſs I mourn'd. 

«© Then, ſince the ſhades, the fountains, and the ſtreams, 
No more were plealing to my penlive eye, 

* And my lone cot, (without Caliſthenes,) 

A new. and melancholy aſpect bore, 

I went to Antioch, and in my way 

By chance a wealthy citizen I met, 

Who bargain'd with me for my calm retreat. 
In evil hour, I rafhly took his gold, 

« And was by curioſity induc'd 

« To view the boaſted wonders of the eaſt, 
And to obſerve the manners of mankind. 


Through many towns, and villages I paſs'd, 
Till in the Lydian capital arriv'd, 

J tarried to aſſociate with the crowd, 

And mark at large the genius of the age. 

„ Within the gates of Sardis I ſurvey'd 

« The pride of cities, and the pomp of courts. 
There I obſerv'd the ſtateman's policy, 
The rich man's inſolence, the courtier's wiles, 
Ihe poor man's meanneſs, and the beauty's ſcorn. 
„ Yet by ſociety and pleaſure ſway'd, 

© "The buſy ſcene amus'd my youthful mind; 
Ambition fill'd my foul with ſoaring views, 

* And love of fame inſpir'd my doric lays. 
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« At laſt the Prince who wore the Lydian crown 
«© Was pleas'd to view my labours with applauſe, 
And claim my ſervices: within his court 

« I pafs'd my hours in all the luxury, 

« 'That favour, affluence, and peace beſtow. 

« Years {eem'd like months, ſo ſwift the moments flew, 
% Andev'ry day increaſe of pleaſure brought: 

« Oft in my patron's preſence, I attun'd 

« The trembling lyre to my poetic ſtrains, 

« Whilſt young Phemonoe, (of the numerous fair 
% Who form'd the circle of the Lydian court, 

% Moſt fam'd for grace, and harmony of ſong,) 

1% Was wont the ſweetneſs of her voice to lend. 

% Her ſmiles, her beauty, her melodious notes, 

« Combin'd to gain aſcendance o'er my heart. 

% Gods how I lov'd her ! my ambitious views, 

« My former hopes, and all my projects fail'd 

& Beneath the influence of my ardent flame. 

« One only boon, I from the fates implor'd, 

% My aim was to poſſeſs Phemonöe's heart. 

« Her name, her charms, inſpir'd my tender lays, 
«© Nor did ſhe frown to ſee her victory 

% Recorded in my ſong : with gentle looks 

« She read the fervent language of my eyes, 


«© Nor ſcorn'd the {tory of my honeſt love. 


« At length my prayers to gain a kind return, 

«© My conſtancy, and honourable aim, 

«« My tenderneſs and truth, appear'd to move 

« Her heart—and while I urg'd my ſuit, ſhe own'd 

% My long attention, faithful ſervices, 

% And unabating love had made her mine. 

« Charm'd with her words, I dar'd believe them true 
« Hope gave new rivets to the chains of love, 
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Nor did Phemonbe, when in public, ſcorn 
The homage of my paſſion ; ſhe repaid 

* The conſtant preference which I gave her charms 
* By gentle (miles, and vows of mutual love; 

„ Whilſt I encouraged by ſuch promiſes, 

* Believ'd Phemonòe could not prove untrue. 
Ah fatal confidence ſhe ill return'd 

My fond credulity her wanton heart, 

« (Which vanity ſo long had render'd kind,) 
Was form'd by Nature of Chamelion hue, 

«© Too fond of conqueſt, and diſpos'd to change, 
« Whilſt mine was moulded to adore her charms, 
And know but once, the fatal power of love. 

« Her fickle fancy ever on the wing, 

% Grew weary of my paſſion, ſhe diſdain'd 

A longer term of ſeeming conſtancy, 

And when the preparations for thoſe rites 
„Which ſhou'd unite us in the nuptial band 
„Were making at the court, her faithleſs heart 
«© Beſtow'd itſelf on an inglorious youth, 

« Of wealth ſuperior unto mine; with whom 

« She (unſuſpected by her friends,) forſook 

«« The gates of Sardis — when I heard the news, 
% My diſappointment, rage, deſpair, and grief, 
« My ſenſe of ſhame, and ill-requited love, 

« Urg'd me to leave the ſcene of my diſgrace 

« And in ſome cell, remote from human kind, 

« Forget that women were ſo falſe, and fair. 


« Fierce with my wrongs I from the city fled, 
* Unknowing where I ſhou'd direct my ſteps ; 
« At length, grown calmer as I left behind 

« The walls of Sardis, I inſenſibly 
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« Began to think, what now ſhou'd be the plan 
« Of my remaining life. I found myſelf 
« Arriv'd beneath the ſhade of Tmolus' brow, 
« And being ignorant which road to take, 
« (Leſt it ſhou'd lead me to ſociety,) 
« I choſe to gain the ſummit of the hill, 
From thence ſurvey the country, and purſue 
« That path which ſeem'd the moſt remote from men. 


„ PaQtolus' banks, by ſhady plains adorn'd, 
„Where I had often with Phemonoe ſtray'd, 

« Recall'd thoſe happy, and deceitful hours, 

« To my afflicted mind; in haſte I fled, 

« And from the top of Tmolus, gaz'd around 
Upon the proſpect. There, in ſpight of grief, 
« cou'd not to the beautics of the ſcene 

« Become inſenſible the copious ſtream * 

« Of Hermus flowing thro' the Lydian vales, 
The vaſt Gygæan lake, the Caicus, 

« The clear Meander winding in its courſe,, 
Wich woods, and buildings, flow'ry meads, and plains, 
Were all unfolded to my wond'ring ſight. 

« Yet did Imperial Sardis, (which appear'd 

« Magnificently gay amid the ſcene,) 

« Offend my eye, whilit ſadly I revolv'd 

4 "Thoſe years of happineſs for ever fled, 

« Which there I paſs'd in lazy luxury, 

Till falſe Phemonce, broke the potent charm, 


From ſuch a painful! ſcene I turn'd, to view 
The proſpect in Iolia, there I ſaw 

The Cayſter's banks, a rich variety 

Of fertile paſtures, and of verdant dales. 
The lotty top of Tmolus was adora'd, 
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« With hills of ſnow, which when by flow degrees 
«© Tt melts, deſcends to join PaRolus' ſtream. 

“ Below a vein of marble I perceiv'd, 

« Like alabaſter white, like chryſtal clear, 

6 And tracts of ſtone, with ſhining particles 

© Of gold enrich'd. I farther had explor'd 
The treaſures of the mount, but that I ſaw 

« Atlittle diſtance on the ground reclin'd, 

* A reverend ſage immers'd in thought, his age, 
« Simplicity of garb, and placid air, 

« Claim'd veneration ; while I gaz'd, he chanc'd 
© To raiſe his eyes, and with a voice benign 

* Hail'd me thrice welcome, unto Tmolus' brow. 
« Beſide him on the graſs, I took my feat, 
nd ſomething whiſper'd to my aching heart, 
« Philoſophy alone can make thee bleſt !” 

« His looks ſerene, his converſation mild, 

« His voice diffus'd a calm that ſooth'd my ſoul. 
« With pleaſure I partook his homely fare, 

« And when I ſaw him riſing to depart, 

The thoughts of ſeparation fill'd my mind 

« With all thoſe horrors, which his company 
„Till then ſuſpended : my inquietude 

« The hermit mark'd, he ſaw my riſing grief, 

« And with a ſmile of ſweet benevolence, 
Invited me his footſteps to purſue ; 

6 J follow'd down the ſteep deſcent, that led 

« Our ſteps towards Pactolus, but impell'd 

« By the ſharp ſenſe of thoſe too recent wrongs 
« For which I fled from Lydia's capital, 

I thus exclaim'd, . Oh lead me far away 

« From hateful Sardis! - to the northern pole, 
« Where everlaſting winter chills the ais ; 
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c To Parthian mountains, barren, bleak, and wild, 
% Or iſle of Ormus, on whoſe pearly ſhore, 

No blade of graſs from marble quarries ſprings, 
« Or Larec, on whoſe ſandy foil, the print 

© Of Deer alone is ſeen, conduct my ſteps : 

« The rocks of Tauris, and of Caucaſus 

« To me are better than the haunts of men— 

« Or if to Libyan deſerts thou wilt roam, 

« There will I follow, and in eager haſte 

1% Quaff dear forgetfulneſs at Lethe's ſtream. 

«© The torrid zone, can ne'er affect that breaſt, 

« Which carries flames and torments in itſelf ; 

„ Where'er I turn, the fever of the mind 

« Waits on me (till, and poiſons ev'ry hope: 

« The hiſſing Baſiliſk, the deadly Seps, 

« The Amphiſbena, (arm'd at either point,) 

The fierce Hoemorrhois, can ne'er inflict 

« Severer pangs for Nature to ſuſtain, 

« Than thoſe Phemonoe's treachery has beſtow d. 


I ſaid ; the ſympathetic ſage replies ; 

« When Luna ſhines upon the face of night, 
« If thou wilt follow, and my lot partake 

« "I ruſt me thou ſhalt be lodg'd in ſecrecy, 
« Far from the buſtling ſcenes of public life. 
« ] dwell within a foreſt, vaſt and wild, 

«« Beyond the plain of Thymbria, (from whoſe verge 
It ſtretches many a league,) but once a year 
« I wander unto Tmolus' lofty brow, 

& And dedicate a day, to view from thence 

« 'The gay variety of Nature's charms. 

% 'The hand of Providence preſents in me 

A friend to guide thee to that place of reſt. ” 
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He ſaid, and quell'd the tumult of my breaſt; 
And as we travel'd tow'rds his calm abode, 

I told my ſtory to the pitying ſage. 

We gain'd the foreit, and the moons clear beam 
Directed us to his ſequeſter'd cell; 

There I reſolv'd to paſs my future days, 

The ſole companion of Alcander's life, 

My faithful, virtuous, wiſe, and gen'rous friend! 
Whom in a few ſhort years, the voice of fate, 
Call'd to a happier region—in the grave 

Beneath yon ſtone, that bears his honor'd name 

L laid his bones, and reconcil'd my thoughts 

To a perpetual ſolitude—the books 

Alcander left, and his inſtructive globes, 

(Where in idea o'er the earth I roam,) 

Have well ſupply'd the want of company; 

Nor would I change my happy mean eſtate 

For all the wealth, the Lydian King can boaſt. 
The peaceful Goatherds when we chance to meet, 
Speak of the tumults which diſturb the eaſt ; 
From them the different events I hear 

Which fall within their knowledge, nor can learn 
Their cauſe unintereſted—Crecoeſus' pride, 
Requires humiliation—daring vice, 

Like that which brands Balthazar's odious name, 
(And makes him hateful to the public eye, 
Shou'd meet the puniſhment, ſuch guilt deſerves, 
While Cyrus, by the gen'ral voice approv'd, 
Bids fair to gain the favor of the gods. 


„Go then, Araſpes, to the Perſian chief, 

« And bear a Hermit's bleſling, to his ear. 

4 Tell him, that ev'n in woods uncouth, remote 
« From men and party, there are hearts who know 
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« His many virtues, pray for his ſucceſs, 
« And venerate his name.” — He ſaid, and paus'd. 
Araſpes for his hoſpitable care 

Repeats the thanks, which gratitude inſpires ; 
Receives the cordial bleſſings of the ſage, 
And haſtens on, to meet his Perſian friend. 
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BOOK TRE FIFTH. 


Meantime the army round the Perſian chief 
Their adorations offer to the Sun. 

A ruſtic altar by the Magi form'd 

And conſecrated, in a vale is rais'd, 

Upon the borders of a copious lake, 

Clear as the river Cyrnus, (when it ſprings 

From ſnowy Caucaſus, and bends it courſe 

Thro' Georgian foreſts, to the Caſpian ſea.) 

Wild lilies in the verdant valley ſhed 

Their ſweets profuſe, and on a neighb'ring hill 

A fruitful vineyard crown'd the cheerful ſcene. 

In this enchanting ſpot the Prince ordains 

The holy rites, the Magi ſacrifice 

To Oromazes, and the people join 

In choral hymns of praiſe : the Suſian Queen 
Around the altar hangs a flow'ry wreath 

In gay feſtoons, and prays for the ſucceſs 

Of Abradates, whilſt Zulmina comes 

With Ariamne from the limpid brook, 

Charg'd with a chryſtal vaſe, from whence they pour 
Libations to the powers divine. (So fair 

Appear'd theſe ornaments of Cyrus' camp, 

That had mythology been then believ'd, 
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Men wou'd have ſworn they were the graces, come 
To ſmooth the aſpe& of tumultuous war.) 

At length the rites are done, the flame expires, 
And Cyrus riſing from the earth, beſpeaks 

The leader of Hyrcania's truſty band. 


„ Phocius! thy keen, thy penetrating eye, 
Can ſee beyond the common ſtretch of ſight, 

« Do thou aſſiſt Hyſtaſpes in a taſk, 

4 That ſuits thy vigilance, and well accords 

« With his experienc'd judgement : mark yon hill, 
© Which we by tedious movements mult aſcend, 
* (Unknowing ere our troops can reach the top, 
«© But that ſome foes in ambuſh hid, may gain 

« Advantage from our ſituation.) Go! 

« Precede our ſteps : a thouſand light-arm'd men 
« Shall be your guard, from the ſame hill obſerve 
« If any ſcatter'd parties of the foe 

« Appear diſpos d to intercept our march. 


He ſaid ; Hyſtaſpes with impatient zeal, 

Keeps pace with Phocius ; quickly they aſcend 
The vine-clad hill, and carefully ſurvey 
The ſcene beneath. Far as the eye cou'd ſtretch 
A ſmoke appears near Tmolus' lofty hill, 
Which indicates that there the Lydian troops 
Encamp'd, perform'd their uſual exerciſe. 

At little diſtance, on the road appears 

A man, who haſtens on a panting ſteed. 

Him they ſuppoſe a ſpy, or one ordain'd 

To give a ſignal to ſome troops conceal'd 
Beneath the covert of the circling vines. 

But ſoon he hails them in a well-known voice, 
And with amazement they Araſpes ſee, 
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Who ſtraight purſues his way to Perſia's Prince, 
And throws himſelf in ſilence at his feet. 


Who can expreſs the joy that fill'd the breaſts 

Of Harpagus and Cyrus, to behold 

A ſon, a friend, to their embrace reſtor'd ! 
Meanwhile throughout the army wonder ſpread 
To ſee the Mede whom they had deem'd no more, 
Return'd with honour to the Perſian bands. 
Tigranes, glowing with the gen'rous joy 

That ſprings when we perceive our friend approv'd, 
Enfolds Araſpes in his arms —around 

In eagerneſs of expectation, preſs 

Chryſantes, Aglaitadas, all the chiefs 

In Perſia's ſervice : theſe he gladly hails, 

Then thus beſpeaks Tigranes: Tell me, friend! 
© The name of yonder warrior, who precedes 

« Thoſe glitt'ring chariots ? 'tis a noble form, 

&© Which doth demand attention, nor methinks 

« Have I (excepting Cyrus,) ſeen the man 

«© Who looks more form'd for grandeur and renown. 
«© Whoe'er he be, his countenance has won 

«© My good opinion, and my heart deſires 

C To claim him for a friend.” With cautious words 
Tigranes tells him that the form approv'd, 

Adorns his happy rival, . Abradates. 

At ſuch a name (ſo adverſe to his hopes,) 

His cheek turns pale, but ſoon his heart reſumes 
Its generoſity, and bids him learn 

To honour virtue in a rival's breaſt, 


He leaves Tigranes, and reſumes his place 

By Cyrus, whoſe inveſtigating eye 

Reads in his countenance the various thoughts 
H 2 
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That influence his mind. With joy he ſees 

A ray of chearfulneſs once more illume 

The face of his Araſpes—far unlike 

The ſullen gloom of ſorrow and deſpair, 

Which (when he left the camp,) deform'd his brow. 
With pleaſure he congratulates his friend 

Upon the happy change, who thus replies : 
From better knowledge of myſelf I know, 
That I poſſeſs two ſouls ; the bad prevail'd 
When I was with Panthea, but by thee 
My better genius is again reviv'd 

To overbalance love; while thus beyond 

«« My ſanguine hopes, I to my Prince return, 
« Fraught with intelligence that may aſſiſt 

His councils, while with pious tenderneſs 

«« I pay my duty to the beſt of Sires, 

„ My heart o'erflows with gratitude and joy, 
And bids me caſt away all other thoughts 

« But thoſe which tend to happineſs and fame. 
Oh! may the tidings I have brought, atone 
«« For my paſt fault, and my offence to thee. 

“ So ſhall a dawn of ſweet felicity, : 
With ſickly beam, ſpeak comfort to my ſoul, 
And pay me for the pangs ſo long endur d. 


« Prince! I have ſeen the numbers of the foe, 
Their mode of battle, and their diſcipline, 
Their form, arrangements, and deſigns I know, 
« On Thymbria's plain, the Syrians will appear, 
« In form of battle, thirty men in depth. 

« Whilſt the Egyptians in a different way, 

& Conceal their real force, detach'd in troops, 

« Conſiſting of an hundred men in depth, 

The ſame in breadth, (tho' Crœſus has oppos'd 
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Their plan, ſo much unlike his chief deſign, 


« Which was to overfront the Perſian line, 
« And by his numbers to encompaſs thee.) 
« Of all thoſe dangerous allies, who join 
« 'Th' Aſſyrian army, none are deem'd ſo brave, 
So obſtinately brave, as thoſe who come 

« From the fam'd borders of Egyptian Nile. 

« Nor yet does Crœſus want that warmth of ſoul, 
„That noble ardor, and contempt of fear, 

© Which bravery excites : tho' arrogance, 

« Pride, and the love of riches, overſhade 

« His princely virtues, and incline the world 
To think him worſe than what he really is. 

« Were I to repreſent in terms ſevere 

„The Lydian ſovereign, what muſt I relate 

« Of vile Balthazar, ſunk in luxury, 

« Slave to the wine of Schiras, and enthral'd 

«© By his laſcivious women, in his tent 

He lives ſupine ; in feaſts and revelry 

« Conſumes the night, and ſlumbers half the day, 
«© Heedleſs of war, and loſt to ſenſe of ſhame. 


« Among the Chieftains of ſuperior worth, 
« Arſames, (governor of Phrygia,) ſtands 
« Firſt in the favour of the Lydian Prince. 
« And royal Aribceus is declar'd, 

With ſtern Maragdus, and Gabæus, high 
« Upon the liſts of fame; nor far behind 

4 Arſetes, and Moranes, (Lydian chiefs, ) 
Are deem d deſerving of the royal ſmile. 


© Infatuated with their common hopes, 
« And more than twice our number in the field, 
They hear of thy approach with wanton joy, 
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& And think of conqueſt as a ſure event. 

« More for thy private hearing, I reſerve, 
When in thy tent at leiſure, thou art pleas'd 
To grant admittance to thy faithful ſlave.” 


He ſpake ; the Prince with gracious ſmile receives 
His information ; then to all the chiefs 

Imparts the tidings, and commands the troops 
To halt no more, till on the hill arriv'd 

They view the encampment of their enemy. 

A noble ardor fills each warrior's breaſt, 

They move with lighter hearts, and up the path 
Purſue their leader's ſteps with ſhouts of joy. 


When on the ſummit of the Hill they ſtand, 
Their eager eyes explore the diſtant ſcene 

In ſearch of Crœſus, and his mighty bands; 
Vet all in vain—they find their valiant friends 
Phocius and ſage Hyſtaſpes, but a fog, 
Augmenting as the orb of day declines, 
Conceals the mount of Tmolus from their ſight. 
Silent they ſtand, with diſappointed looks — 
Their martial energy awhile declines ; 

Till on the wings of the ſoft evening air, 

The martial ſound of drums are diſtant heard 
To break the ſilence. Then their ſpirits riſe, 
They ſcorn delay, and down the hill deſcend 
Towards a plain, where Cyrus gives command 
To pitch the tents among ſome ſhady palms, 
And in his tall pavillion he requires 

The preſence of his counſellors and chiefs. 


Around the Prince, Hyſtaſpes, Phocius ſtand, 
Tigranes, and Araſpes ; (with the reſt 
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Entitled to ſuperior rank.) The damps 
Drawn from the humid boſom of the earth 
Were all exhal'u; the miſt was ſoon diſpell'd : 
High in her orbit, the majeſtic moon 
Serenely ſhone upon the dewy plain, 
And not a cloud obſcur'd the arch of heav'n. 
A ſolemn ſilence reign'd, when thus the Prince 
Addreſs'd his faithful friends : 

«« Behold the hour 
« Of death, or conqueſt, comes on rapid wings, 
« And only grants a little ſpace for thought, 
And conſultation — with the riſing ſun 
« We ſhall ſurvey Aſſyria's daring bands, 
« Supported by their proud allies, and rul'd 
« By Lydia's potent King — The powers above, 
«< Can only give ſucceſs : if leſs to them, 
© Than to ourſelves we truſted, poor indeed 
« Wou'd be our proſpects! ſince the enemy, 
With double force will meet us on the field. 
« (Oh! may'ſt thou Oromazes ! deign to guide 
ur ſecret councils, to accept our pray'rs, 
« And by thy ſacred will, inſpire our hearts 
« To what is right in thy all-judging eye.) 


«© Now ſay, my friends! companions of my fate |! 
« Approv'd moſt loyal, and believ'd molt brave, 
« What are your ſentiments? ſhall we remain 
In our encampment, till the enemy 

« Advance towards us ; or repair in haſte 

« To Thymbria's plain, and call them to the fight? 
«© Tho' much my ardent choice inclines to ſeek 
«© Theſe boaſting people, and decide our fates, 
«© Yet wou'd I not expoſe my valiant men 


« To diſadvantage on the Thymbrian plain. 
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ce Perhaps the ground is badly form'd for war, 

« Orif ſo near to Sardis we repair, 

„ May not the Lydians, if compell'd to flight, 

« Sav'd in their native walls retard ſucceſs, 
And check our hopes in glory's bright career? 
„ While on this ſubje& ye unfold your thoughts, 
« Let Artagerſes, and Datarnas join 

« To walk the nightly round, leſt we ſurpriz d 
« By dark aſſaſſins, or by ſpies (employ'd 

« 'To learn our purpoſes,) ſhou'd be betray'd.” 


He ſaid, and graceful took his ſeat ; with pride 
Hyſtaſpes gazes on this god-like man, 
“ Made to engage all hearts, to charm all eyes, 
His parents comfort, and his nation's praiſe :) 
Yet contemplates his form with ſecret fears, 
Whilſt he conſiders that this Prince, belov'd, 
Ador'd, and envy'd, (ere another moon 
Shall in the vaulted canopy of heav'n, 
Aſſume her empire,) may be doom'ld to die. 
He views his perſon with delight, where grace 
And dignity were ſeen, his face replete 
With youth and health's invigorating bloom, 
His eyes the index of his daring ſoul, 
His ſmile that ſpeaks affection. Then aſide 
He turns, to wipe away the ſtruggling tear 
Of Nature, and flow riſing from his ſeat, 
Unfolds his ſentiments, 

% The noble warmth, 
% That breathes, O royal Cyrus! in thy ſpeech, 
«© Becomes Cambyſes' ſon, and claims the praiſe 
« Ofev'ry friend to valour. In a cauſe 
« Like this, impatience wears a real charm, 
« And gives a bright example to the men 
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«© Who think whatever Cyrus does, is right. ' 
Vet prudence ſhou'd direct thy ſteps, and check 
4 'Thoſe dang'rous ſallies of impetuous youth, 

«© Which oft repugnant to the ſentiments 

« Of age, reſolves on ſudden enterprize, 

« And leaves diſcretion far behind. Forgive 
The coolneſs of my reaſoning : in the hour 

&© When we ſhall combat with our common foe, 
I truſt the old Hyſtaſpes, will be found 

« (Far as his ſtrength may with his zeal accord,) 
« No tame ſpeCtator of the glorious ſcene. 
Vet let me now ſuggeſt thoſe prudent thoughts, 
«© Which make me adverſe to our haſty march. 


Surely the foe wou'd never ſtay fo long 

« Encamp'd on 'Thymbria's plain, if they believ'd 
Their ſituation wou'd befriend our cauſe. 

« Methinks they rather their advantage know, 

« And wiſh no better, than to lure us there 

« On ground perhaps, to ſtrangers dangerous, 

« From whence they may to Sardis take their flight, 
« If on their boaſted myriads, fortune frowns. 

«© My Prince, beware! let caution rule your choice! 
Since once reſolv'd, we muſt purſue our courle, 
In ſpight of obſtacles as yet unknown. 


He ceas'd J Chryſantes riſes from his ſeat, 

With eager looks; © and why,” aloud he cries, 

« Theſe tame ſuggeſtions ? ſhall we ſtay in ſight 

« Of the proud enemy? and give them cauſe, 

« To deem us panic ſtruck ! — away with thoughts 
„ Injurious to our fame! the cold remarks 

« Of prudent age ſhou'd ſometimes be obey d, 

« But now, when valour bluſhes at reſtraint, 
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& And dreads to be inactive, ſhall we pauſe, 
« And doubt if to be bold, is laudable ? 

« Shall we permit our ſoldiers to remain 

„ Unexercis'd, anticipating ill 

« Though idleneſs. No! let us haſten on, 
« And when the morning riſes from the eaſt, 
«© Be ſeen and ſear'd by the aſtoniſh'd foe. 

« If we muft fall, oh let it be aſcrib'd 

f To raſhneſs, rather than timidity. ” 


Frowning he ſpake ; Aduſius next aroſe, 

(Aduſius converſant in war, and bleſs'd 

With elegance of manners, mild addreſs, | 
Skill, and diſcernment.) Thus he gave his voice ; 
J muſt oppoſe Hyſtaſpes—tho' I own 

« 'Thy weight of reaſoning, venerable ſage ! 

« Delay is ever dangerous, in a cauſe 

&« So critical as this; nor ſhou'd we leave 

« A moment unemploy'd : to heſitate 

« Wou'd be encouraging the enemy, 

To conquer whom we ſhou'd in vain pretend 

« Without determin'd cqurage, (ſince we fail 

% To equal them in numbers.) Therefore haſten 
« O Cyrus! by the earlieſt dawn of day, 

« With ſilent march, repair to Thymbria's plain, 
« Surprize the foe — conſtrain them to declare, 
That whilſt they linger'd near the Sardian gates, 
« Cyrus from Perfia came, and fought them there.” 


He ſaid ; then aged Harpagus aroſe, 

Who ſway'd by honour, and humanity, 
Propos'd that ere the armies clos'd in fight, 
Two heralds ſhou'd be ſent proclaiming war, 
And fixing on the ſpot that ſhou'd decide 
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The fate of Cyrus and Aſſyria — here 
Stern Aglaitadas interpos'd, who join'd 
Chryſantes in opinion, Phocius too, 
Tigranes, Artabazus, Gobrias, all 
Unite in favour of immediate war; 
Nor does the Prince of Suſa heſitate 
To own the wiſdom of Chryſantes' plan. 
Gadates longs for the approaching day; 
Pharnuchus only, of the Perſian chiefs 
Moſt high in fortune's favour, and renown'd 
For ſenſe and prudence, with Rathonices 
(A native of Cuduſia,) is diſpos'd 
To enforce the council of Hyſtaſpes. Laſt, 
Araſpes with an humble mien, addreſs'd 
The Prince of Perſia : If I may prefume, 
«* Youthful and unenperienc'd as I am, 
« To offer my opinion, I muſt own 
« Myſelf for inſtant war: I ſhou'd agree 
« With ſage Hyſlaſpes in his prudent plan, 
But that I know the ſpot, on which the camp 
«© Of Creœſus ſtands: And I am bold to ſay 
« A ſafer, or more level piece of ground, 
«© Than that which conſtitutes the Thymbrian plain 
« Lydia can not poſſeſs : the lofty mount, 
«© Of Tmolus, like an aweful barrier ſtands, 
« 'To ſhut the vanquiſh'd from a diſtant flight; 
« Whilſt Sardis, (if it prove, in caſe of need, 
« A temporary ſhelter for the foe,) 
«« Can never ſcreen them long from the aſſault 
Of a victorious army. I lament, 
« My honour'd Sire! that my opinion here 
«© Cannot agree with thine. Our preſent foe. 
«© Deſerve no gen'rous procedure. Their pride, 
« Their inſolence, wou'd tempt them to believe 
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«© We ſought for reconcilement, if we ſent 

« Our meſſengers to Crœſus; nor ſhou'd we 

« Diſpatch them to his tent without the fear 

« That ſome of the allies (leſs ſcrupulous 
Perhaps than Croeſus on the bonds of faith,) 
Might make them priſoners, and with cruel joy 
«« Feaſt on their ſuff rings, and deſpiſe our rage. 
«© When we have conquer'd, let us nobly ſtrive 
Who ſhall have moſt forbearance, who ſhall prove 
« Benevolent and kind ! — the time to ſhew 

«© Humanity and honour is, when fate 

« Allows us ſcope to exerciſe at will, 

The tender feelings of the human breaſt. 
Thrice bleſt are thoſe who in that trying hour, 
«© Refuſe to triumph o'er a fallen foe, ” 


He ends ; the Prince approves his ſentiments, 
And ſince Chryſantes and his friends prevail, 
Diſmiſſes to their tents the anxious chiefs. 

All but Hyſtaſpes leave the royal chief, 

Who ſees with gratitude that pious man, 

To whoſe true friendſhip, and long ſervices 

He feels ſo much indebted. At the door 
Inwrap'd in meditative thought he ſtands, 
Which tends to force a pray'r for Cyrus' life, 
From his involuntary lips. The ſage 

| Raiſes his ſupplicating eyes to heav'n, 

And groans beneath the tumult of his ſoul : 
When thus the leader of the Perſian bands, — 

« Moſt lov'd Hyſtaſpes! cver honour'd friend! 
«© Why droops thy ſoul, diſtruſtful of our fate? 
« The might, the juſtice, and the power, that waits 
«© On Oromazes, doubtleſs can decide 
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© The victory to thoſe, who in the eyes 

« Of us ſhort-ſighted mortals ſeem moſt weak. 

« In him I place my faith, my confidence, 

« My hopes of conqueſt — wherefore doſt thou fear 
For his ſecurity, whoſe heart diſdains 

To apprehend defeat? I dare contend 

«© With danger, difficulty, and fatigue! 

„What more remains? {ince I will never yield 
« My life on terms to make Cambyſes bluſh 

« Ceaſe thy anxieties: for if I fall, 

My tomb with honourable laurels crown'd, 

« Will urge thee rather to extol my death, 
Than to lament it. Could I baſely ſtoop, 
Unworthy of thoſe precepts I receiv'd 

From thee, in years of happy infancy, 

« Cou'd I be mean enough, to think of life 

« Accompanicd by ſhame and ſlavery, . 

Then wou'd thy fears be juſt, he ſaid, and paus'd. 


The ſage reply'd, . My ſoul by thine inſpir'd, 
© Again revives. O Prince belov'd! forgive 
« An old man's ſickly mind, ioo apt to view 
The paſt like dreams, the future wrap'd in clouds, 
« Of dark and dubious hue — when I behold 
«© "Thy manly figure, and revolve the acts 

« Of virtue that diſtinguiſh'd thee, throughout 
« Thy earlieſt life iill now, 1 dread leſt fate 

« Shou'd ſnatch thee from me in an evil hour. 
« Oh! may I never live to ſee the day 

« Of ſuch misfortune ; may I to the grave 

“ Delſcend in peace, with the enchanting hope, 
% That thou ſhalt live for many years to come, 


The boaſt and happineſs of Perſia's realm. 
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He ſaid ; and folded Cyrus to his breaſt, 
Then with reluQtance from his ſight retir'd. 


Meantime, aſſiſted by the moon's broad beam, 
Araſpes gazes on the tent which bears 

The Suſian colours. By a ſecret hope 
Inſpir'd, attracted by an earneſt wiſh 

To ſee once more the object of his love, 

His ſteps are thither led — the lofty tent 

Was open to admit the moon, and lo! 

Panthea at the entrance ſat, to watch 

Her Lord's return, (who in cloſe conference 
With brave Chryſantes ſtaid.) The hapleſs youth 
At awful diſtance contemplates a form 

So like divinity — adores her charms, 

Obſerves her penſive air —at length impell'd 

By hopes of pardon, he forgets reſtraint, 

And haſtens to a nearer interview. 

The royal fair aſtoniſh'd at his ſight, 

Starts from her ſeat, and bids him leave the tent; 
But he upon his knees attention craves, 

And thus begins his ſpeech : Since fate allows 
« A few ſhort hours alone, before we join | 
The foe in dubious battle, oh forgive! 

This laſt offence of an unhappy man, 

«* Whoſe life may end with the declining ſun. 

« Whate'er may be my lot, (I here atteſt 

% Yon radiant orb, a witneſs of my oath,) 

« 1 ne'er again will with the words of love 
Recall a frown upon that lovely brow ; 

* Nor am I hither come, but with deſign 

« To expiate my former inſolence, 


Which ow'd its birth more to thy conquering charms, 


Than to a want of principle in me. 


E 


KReaſon ſubdu'd, confeſs'd Panthea's power, 
« Andev'ry ſentiment but love was loſt. 

« Yet truſt me, waken'd now to ſenſe of ſhame, 
« And humbled by ſuperior virtue, while 

J gaze on thee, tis with ſuch diſtant awe, 
« As when we view the brightneſs of the ſtars 
4 That glitter o'er our heads, for ever fix'd 
In ſpheres above all human reach. Alas! 
J wiſh I ever had beheld thee thus! 

* But 'twas Araſpes' cruel deſtiny 

To give offence, by an exceſs of love, 

„ Which bafM'd reaſon, and abjur'd reſtraint. 


« O chaſte Panthea ! glory of thy ſex! 

% For truth renown'd, for gen'rous deeds approv'd ! 
As Jof late thy rigours have endur'd, 

« So let me now thy clemency obtain. 

« Pity the fond diſtraction of my ſoul, 

«© Forget the late preſumption of my views, 

« And let forgiveneſs paſs thy gentle tongue. 
Then ſhall I meet the foe with better grace, 
„My follies cancell'd, and my ſhame remoy'd ; 
And if the fates have pre-ordain'd my fall, 
The pleaſing thought of pardon gain'd from thee, 
« Will ſooth my fancy, in the pangs of death. 


« He ſaid, and wept — the royal fair replies: 
4 At ſuch a time as this, when life and death 
« Hang on the fate of one eventful day, 

« Ev'n if a thought of malice rul'd my breaſt, 
« Could I refuſe to live in amity 

« With all mankind? or could one ſentiment 
« Of anger for a meditated wrong, 
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«« Eraſe all memory of friendſhip paſt, 


And benefits receiv d. Remorſe atones 

« For errors of the heart. Learn, valiant Mede ! 
* Virtue and juſtice equally conſpire 

« 'To rule Panthea's heart. By thee alarm'd, 

«© Moleſted and affronted, Virtue's voice 

* Bade me retire, indignant at the wrong 

« Araſpes meditated — now 'tis time 

That Juſtice ſhou'd be heard; within her ſcale, 
Thy various merits, and thy faults are try'd; 
The former, by thy penitence improv'd, 

« Weighs down the balance, and obliterates 

«© The only blot that mark'd thy life. Receive 

« My full forgiveneſs for the paſt offence ; 

«© May fortune with my ſanguine hopes accord, 

« As with ſincerity I pardon thee. ” 


She ſaid ; and to her women's tent retir'd, 
Whilſt o'er the plain Araſpes blythely mov'd, 
Cheer'd by the pardon of the royal fair. 


Meanwhile the Prince of Perſia leaves his tent, 
And ſeeks Chryſantes, whom he finds employ'd 
In converſation with the Suſian chief. 

To them the Prince diſcloſes his deſigns, 

And thus declares his mandates: ** Abradates ! 
« There needs no exhortation to a mind 

« So much accuſtom'd to renown as thine, 

« Train'd up to valour, and in love with fame; 
« I know thy ſword will juſtify my praiſe : 

« Men who poſſeſs no bravery of ſoul, 

Are heedleſs of renown, they fight for ſpoil, 
« Or thro? neceſſity. But chiefs who ſhine 
„Like thee, (exalted in a glorious ſphere,) 


Wo 


«« Strive to preſerve, nay, to augment their fame. 

« Do thou command thy chariots, (on whoſe wheels 
„The ſcythes with formidable aſpect ſhine. ) 

* Behind the phalanx, cautiouſly advance, 

* And wait the happy opportunity 

When with advantage thou may'ſt meet the foe. 


To thee, Chryſantes! ever honour'd friend! 
& (Whoſe ſervices have always met my hopes,) 
I truſt the execution of my plan. 
«« 'Toev'ry chief my preſent orders give, 
« And bid them by to-morrow's early dawn, 
Arrange the troops entruſted to their care 
« As I ſhall now direct. A thouſand foot 
« To Artagerſes I allot; the ſame 
To Artabazus ; I reſolve to lead 
The phalanx; on my right, Chryſantes ! thou 
*« Shalt head the wing; that on my left, I mean 
« "The valiant Araſambas ſhall command; 
« And ſince impartial juſtice ſhou'd be ſhewn, 
& Lots ſhall be caſt for one among the chiefs 
« To gain that poſt (with dang'rous honour fraught,) 
* Decreed for whomſoever chance ſelects 
« To lead an hundred chariots to the front, 
« And ſtand the onſet of th' Egyptian bands. 
« Command Cardouchus to remain behind, 
« And guard the women truſted to his care. 
« Hyſtaſpes, (with a zeal, that caſts aſide 
« Th' infirmities, and indolence of age,) 
« Demands employment, half the Perſian horſe 
« Aflign to his direction. Let the reſt 
In their reſpective companies remain 
„Behind the phalanx, till we want their wid, 
1 And have derang'd the order of the foe. 
I 
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The archers and the ſpearmen, (veil'd from ſight 
Behind the wing) ſhall gall the foe with darts, 
*« Unſeen till felt, and o'er our heads direct 
The flying miſchief with ſecurity. 

* Phocion will guide his fierce Hyrcanian troops, 
«© Tigranes lead th' Armenians to the war. 

* Gobrias and ſage Gadates, will unite 

Their force, (by equal injuries inſpir'd,) 

« Whilſt Harpagus, and brave Araſpes, urge 

«© The Medians, to ſupport the dignity 

«© Of their great monarch, brave Cyaxares! 
Loet all be guided by the enlign's march, 
The golden eagle, on a lance diſplay'd ; 

&« And let the hymn of battle be declar'd 

The choſen ſignal for immediate war.” 


He ſaid, and Abradates thus rejoin'd : 


Let me, O Prince! command the glorious taſk 

« Of leading forth my chariots, (arm'd with ſcythes,) 
To meet the fury of the Egyptian foc, 

«© Whoſe boaſted courage ſhall increaſe my own, 

« And whoſe defeat, (if fortune crowns my hopes,) 
« Will with immortal laurels bind my brow. 
This only boon I from thy favour claim; 
This only mark of confidence require.“ 

He ſpake, with ardor ſparkling in his eye : 

The Prince reluctantly conſents, and thus 

With pious fervor unto heav'n exclaims : 


O ſacred Mithras ! on to-morrow's morn 

« Shine with thy brighteſt majeſty, infuſe 
Ambition in the ſoldiers' manly breaſts ; 

«« Send happy omens from the ſky ; and guard 

“ "Theſe gallant men, who riſk their lives for me. 


Wit 


He ends, and to the regal tent returns; 

Whilſt Abradates ſeeks his mournſul Queen, 
(Whoſe heart was fill'd with preſages of woe :) 
Chryſantes flies to ev'ry leader's tent, 

Declares the orders from the Prince receiv'd, 


And does his duty, ere he thinks of relt. 
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BOOK Taz SIXTH. 


Tur morn advanc'd ; the morn by fate ordain'd, 
To mark the Thymbrian plain with ſtreams of blood, 
Where fame diſplay'd her pinions to the ſun, 

And hover'd doubtful, o'er contending foes. 


The Perſian chief upon the plain appear'd — 
His cuiraſs glitter'd from afar, as bright 

As an effulgent mirror ; by his ſide 

A ſabre ſhone, and in his better hand 

He graſp'd a cornel ſpear, a feather'd plume 
White as the downy boſom of the ſwan, 
Wav'd o'er his head magnificently gay. 

A ſcarlet veſture o'er his ſhoulders flow'd, 
And graceful dignity adorn'd his mien. 

His noble friends, (in golden armour clad,) 
Re ſpectfully around their leader ſtood, 

Who with a reverential awe inſpir'd 

Firſt to the Gods addreſs'd a ſecret prayer, 
Then thus with chearfulneſs his ſpeech began: 


“ do not think, O Perſians ! ye require 
«© My voice, to animate your gen'rous hearts. 
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&« An inborn valour ever is the ſame, 

« Warm in its country's cauſe ; and if perchance 
« Awhile it ſlumbers in the arms of peace, 

© It wakes again when martial muſic ſounds. - 

« Cuſtom alone demands, that I ſhou'd here 

* Exhort my ſoldiers to perform the part 

% They owe Cambyſes, Perſia, and themſelves : 
« For how can I ſuppoſe ye will recede, 
„When your own fate hangs dubious o'er the held, 
« Waiting the cloſe of this eventful day, 

© To give ye glory, or eternal ſhame ? 

« Upon your actions, your ren9wn depends; 

“ O Diſgrace or honour, on your choice await. 

I dooubt not, (ſuch implicit faith I place 

In my brave countrymen,) with one accord 

© Ye would prefer an honourable death, 

« To life, obtain'd upon ignoble terms, 

« To ſafety, purchas'd by diſhoneſt means: 

« Yet, leſt the wiſh to live ſhou'd ſtep between 

* Your actions and your fame, inveſt your ſouls 
« At this calm hour, (this little ſpace allow'd 

« For reaſon and reflection, ) with ſuch thoughts, 
« As fix the mind, and mark it for renown. 
„Oh! think how much depends upon the choice, 
« Of dying brave, or living in contempt ! 

© Believe me, from this one auſpicious day, 

« From Thymbria's plain, (which like a volume lies 
« Wherein men's actions will recorded be, 

« And ſtamp'd with blood and conqueſt,) from the deeds 
«© That ſignalize our courage, ſhall ariſe 

«© The dcathleſs praiſe allotted to the brave, 

« Or thoſe united execrations, due 


« To him who ſhall betray his country's hopes. 
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« Ye youthful men, in whom your aged Sires 

« Expect to ſee their former fame renew'd, 

« Can ye reſolve to diſappoint their views 

For your renown, which from the Thymbrian field 
«© Will take its paſſage on the wings of fame, 

« And bear the bliſsful tidings to their ears? 

« Ye who have left your gentle brides at home 

« (To mourn your abſence, wiſh for your return, 
«© And boaſt the heroes whom they call their own ;) 
« Think when ye meet the foe upon the plain, 

“ That their defeat will prove the certain means 

« Of your advantage, if ye wiſh for ſpoil : 

* And when ye bear victorious laurels home 

« Love and applauſe ſhall recompenſe your toils. 

« Ye who are parents of an infant race, 

« Give them a proof of patriotic fame, 

«© A bright example for their growing years, 

« When future wars ſhall bid them imitate 

«© Their fathers—champions of a virtuous cauſe, 

« And fam'd for valour, loyalty, and truth! 
Think on your anceſtors, who from on high, 

« Survey your actions. Think, oh think! my friends! 
«« What glorious praiſe attends the truly brave 

« Ev'n in the tomb ; while ignominious life 

«« Becomes a burthen to the troubled ſoul, 
Which feels too late its own inconſequence, 

« And longs to fly from ſorrow and diſgrace. 


“ The Perſian eagle, and Cambyſes' hopes, 

* Are truſted to your valour. Liberty 

«© Demands protection from the ſons of war, 

«« And fame prepares her garlands for the brave. 
« With zeal, with noble emulation fir'd, 
Let us ambitiouſly attempt to prove 
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* Who moſt ſhall conquer on the field of war, 

© Who moſt ſhall ſpare, when prudence may allow. 
« Mercy and juſtice muſt not plead in vain, 

« Nor all the fury of tumultuous war 


« Extinguiſh pity in the human breaſt. 


« I do not mean my precepts ſhall alone 

« Dire& your actions. Follow me, and ſee 
« If my example contradicts my ſpeech ! 

« When I am faithleſs to my country's cauſe, 
« When I degrade the luſtre of my name, 

« When I by cruelty, or rapine thrive, 
When I refuſe the meaneſt ſoldier's lot, 

« Avoid the thickeſt danger of the field, 

« Or ceaſe to love ye with a parent's care, 
Then, then deſert me, leave me to my fate, 
* And curſe the leader ye were wont to praiſe. ” 


He ſaid ; the crowd with emulation fir'd, 
Applaud his words, and ſhout his fame to heav'n. 


The rites begin ; the Magi (clad in white) 
Bear golden cenſers fill'd with ſacred fire, 
Emblems of that bright orb which they adore. 
Lo! on a ruſtic altar they prepare 

T heir ſacrifices — happy omens crown 

Their hopes, and all in ſolemn chorus ſing 
The praiſe of Oromazes ; then the chiefs 
Aſſemble round Cambyſes' valiant ſon, 

Who hails them with a ſmile. Tigranes laſt, 
And Gobrias join the circle ; they had given 
A few ſhort moments to aſſuage the fears, 

Of Ariamne and Zulmina, whom 


(Confided to Cardouchus' truſty care,) 
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They charge to bear the horrors of ſuſpence, 
Rather than by a raſh impatience ſway'd, 
Forſake ſecurity, and meet deſpair. 

Laſt Abradates in his car is ſeen, 

Like golden Phoebus, breaking from a cloud. 
From his forſaken tent the hero moves 

With ſuch ſuperior dignity and grace, 

That round his chariot numbers preſs, to gaze 
And reverence the god-like form. A plume 
Of purple feathers waving in the air, 

Adds to his lofty ſtature, and adorns 

His golden helmet; by affection ſway'd, 

The faireſt of her ſex attends his wheels, 
And thus in tender accents, ſpeaks her woes : 


« O Abradates ! if upon this globe 

«© There lives among the race of womankind, 
« One unto whom her huſband is more dear 
„% Than her own being, I will dare diſpute 
Pre- eminence of love with her; and prove 
None can exceed my tenderneſs for thee. 
« By Suſa! (once the ſcene of happineſs,) 

« By all my hopes! by all thy worth I ſwear, 
« My deſtiny is interwove with thine, 

« And love and life upon one chord depend. 
«© Without her hero, can Panthea live? 

« Ah no! 'tis he alone, who renders earth 

« A Paradiſe to me. You might as ſoon 
Expect the twig that from its parent tree 
« Ts ſever'd, to retain a verdant hue, 

« As that Panthea ſhou'd conſent to lead 

«© The life of lonelineſs. I ſhou'd be loſt 

© In this ſad dreary wilderneſs the world, 


«© Without my guide! my friend! my Abradates ! 
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« Yet by the ſacred light which we adore, 

« (Altho' my life depends ſo much on thine,) 

« I ſwear if death, or ſlavery, is decreed 

« To be the lot of Cyrus' valiant friends, 

« So much the love of freedom and renown 

* Inſpires my boſom, I ſhou'd wiſh thee dead. 
« Yes, Abradates ! I wou'd rather chuſe 
To be interr'd with thee, on Lydian ground, 
4 Than ſee thee buy thy ſafety with diſhonour. 
« Go! prove thyſelf as eminently brave, 

« As I have painted thee. May conqueſt fit, 
« Upon theſe armed wheels! be they this day 
« Thy emiſſaries, to aſſiſt the work, 

« And hew thy paſſage thro' oppoſing foes. 


« Bleſt Oromazes ! from thy radiant throne, 

« Behold my ſuff rings, and receive my prayer. 
« My heart, (where love and glory are at war,) 
« Torn by conflicting paſlions, truſts in thee 

« For conſolation. Proſtrate on the earth, 

« Deign to regard thy ſuppliant ; may her tears, 
« Which flow from ſentiments of virtuous love, 
« Be not offenſive in thy gracious ſight, 

« And may her confidence in thee, obtain 

« A re-enjoyment of thoſe happy days, 

« Crown'd with content, proſperity, and love. 
« Oh! from the boſom of my warrior, turn 
The pointed javelins of an hoſt of foes, 

« Make him victorious on the Thymbrian plain, 
C Reſtore him, (deck'd with laurels) to my arms. 
« Or if the fates decree that he muſt fall, 

« (Which ev'ry power avert !) if cruel death 

« Will not accept the bribery of tears, 

« Of fortune, kingdoms, dignity, and ſtate, 
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&« (Which I wou'd ſacrifice for him J love, 
« Exchanging ſceptr'd pomp for poverty, 

« And rich attirement for a pilgrim's gown,) 
If he will take no ranſom for a life 

« Wherein my only happineſs is plac'd, 

« He alſo ſhall conclude my miſeries ; 


« And in the grave predeltin'd to receive 
« My Abradates, ſhall Panthea lie.” 


She ſaid; declin'd her lovely head, and mourn'd ; 
The pitying hero checks his fiery ſeeds — 
Awhile enraptur'd, gazes on his Queen, 
Deſcends once more to fold her in his arms, 

And thus to Oromazes breathes a prayer : 


4 All ſacred deity! to whom we bend 

* In humbleſt adoration, grant this day 

« Surrounding crowds my actions may approve, 
« And ſay © He merits Cyrus' confidence, 

« Panthea's virtuous love, and conſtancy, ” 

«© Oh! lovely mourner, dry thy weeping eyes — 
4 I do not need thoſe tears. If I to-day 

« Diſgrace thy love, and tarniſh my renown, 
Then weep for my miſdeeds — but if I fall 

« Asglorious as the Phoenix in her flames, 

« From my deep wounds my honour will ariſe, 
And bid thee ſmile upon a death-born fame, 

© Which brave men prize beyond inglorious life.“ 


He ſpake, nor would indulge a riſing ſigh, 

That ſtruggled in his breaſt. He mounts his car, 
Around whoſe wheels the glitt'ring ſcythes appear, 
And threaten ſlaughter. Full of majeſty, 
Commanding awe, he looks, he moves a king. 
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His ſtately courſers ſnuff the morning breeze, 
And bear their maſter tow'rds the field of war ; 
When turning, to beſtow a laſt regard 

Upon the ſpot of earth where he had left 

The darling of his heart, ſurpriz'd he ſees 
She near the axle of his chariot moves, 
Immers'd in ſorrow, whilſt a female train 

(A few, the followers of her deſtiny,) 
Reſpectfully upon her ſteps attend. 

The hardy veterans, who ſo lately gaz d 

On Abradates, as the fair appears, 

Find their attention fix'd on her alone. 

Such perfect beauty, unaffected love, 

And graceful ſorrow they had ne er beheld 
United thus in one angelic form. 

Surpriz'd they feel a grief unknown before 
Invade their manly ſouls, and pity's tear 
Impell'd by ſympathy, bedews their cheeks. 
But the judicious chief, who ſaw how ſoon 
The ſoft contagion might unman the breaſt, 
And judg'd of others danger by his own, 
Reſum'd his fortitude, and graceful thus | 
Diſmiſs'd th' obedient Queen. Panthea! know, 
It is becauſe I cannot truſt myſelf, 

% And love thee more than all the world beſide, 
© That I command thee to return in peace. 

«© Oh thou beſt gift my fortune e'er beſtow'd ! 
« My wiſh of life! my laſt regret ! my love! 
«© The ſweet reward of this adventurous day 
«© Will be thy ſmiles, thy faithful tenderneſs, 
Thy kind congratulations. Go! preſerve 
Thy gentle frame, that if the fates decree 
& I ſhou'd return with laurels on my brow, 

6 I may not look in vain for thy approach, 
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« And find thee loſt, beneath imagin'd woe. 
Do not anticipate uncertain ills, 

« Nor think that I pronounce a 14% farewell. 
« We ſoon may meet in ſafety and renown, 
«© Reſerv'd for years of happineſs and love. 

«© May Mithra's ſacred light thy boſom cheer, 
« Andev'ry bleſſing on thy ſteps attend.” 


He ſaid ; and haſten'd o'er the duſty plain; 
While with reluQtance to Cardouchus' care 
The penſive Queen repairs, to mix her tears 
With thoſe Zulmina ſheds, to join in prayer 
With her and Ariamne, that ſucceſs, 

Safety, and honour, may befriend the chiefs 
Who claim their filial, and connubial love. 
Whilſt Abradates on the Thymbrian plain, 
Waits the command of Perſia's god-like chief, 
(Diſmiſſes ſorrow, and reſigns his breaſt 

To hopes of conqueſt, and immortal fame,) 
The Prince his liſt'ning ſoldiers thus addreſs'd : 


« The holy Magi, vers'd in Auguries, 

« Declare good omens for our cauſe are ſeen. 

« Aneager expeCtation fires my breaſt, 

« And fills me with impatience. Let us haſte 
To reap the harveſt of our glorious hopes. 

Let us oppoſe our armed cars againſt 

The unarm'd chariots of the enemy. 

If they in numbers far exceed our own, 

«« Yet has our army in a thouſand things 
Advantage over them. Thoſe very men, 

«© Thoſe brave Egyptians, whom ye ſeem to fear, 
Are much encumber'd with their pond'rous ſhields, 
&© Which mar their action, and obſtruct their ſight, 
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« One hundred only in a body ſtand, 

« And if they bear the onſet of our horſe, 

« Can they reſiſt the aggregated force, 

« Of chariots, phalanx's, and turrets? No! 

« They muſt give way, my comrades ! we will prove 
« How far true valour can eclipſe the ſhew 

« Of numbers. Let us drive the mighty foe, 

« Far from the field, and teach them to repent 
Their pride of heart, and inſolence of ſpeech. 
« Let us compel them to confeſs our power, 

« And own that Perſia's ſons diſdain to fear.” 


He ſpake, and vaulting on his fiery ſteed, 

Led his admiring people to the held. 

A martial fire combin'd with dignity, 

Flaſh'd from his eyes, and grace adorn'd his mien. 
As tuneful bards deſcribe the God of day, 

When breaking from the caſt, he ſheds his beams 
Upon the face of earth, to cheer mankind, 

Such did Cambyſes' ardent fon appear. 

Behind him mov'd the fav'rite of his breaſt, 
Araſpes — eager to acquire renown. 

(To him the eventful plain, the riſk of death, 
Was nothing terrible, for what had he 

To loſe by dying? friendſhip only ſooth'd 

Thoſe days which love had render'd ſad and long ; 
Hope gave no viſions to beguile his mind, 

And time no antidote, to ſoften care.) 

Cloſe by his ſide, the ſage Hyſtaſpes mov'd 

As if a ſecond youth inſpir'd his frame 

And arm'd him for the conflict; all his ſoul 

Is fill'd with recollection of exploits 

Which he in early life atchiev'd. At once 
Forgeting age and weakneſs, he appears 
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Awake to war and glory. Thus we ſee 

The dying embers of a waſting fire, 

Stir'd by ſome friendly hand, recover ſtrength, 
And by degrees augment into a flame. 
Chryſantes ! and Aduſius; noble names, 

High in the archives of renown enroll'd. 

Brave Araſambas, good Rathonices, 

Datarnas, Aglaitades, Harpagus, 

Embas, and Artabazus, march along 

In gold and ſcarlet ornaments array'd, 

Their brazen caſques with waving plumes adorn'd. 
Gobrias, eniiam'd with thirſt of vengeance, calls 
Upon Gadates, forth the warriors ruſh 

Like angry bulls, who in the neighbouring mead 
Survey an hoſtile foe — they ſhout, they fly, 

Aud in their hopes anticipate ſucceſs. 

Their eager looks their expectations tell, 

As if ſome deity had whiſper'd truths 

From the dark volume of eternal fate, 

And ſaid, "The time of vengeance is at hand, 

« Foryel have reſerv'd the Aſſyrian King; 
“Soon as the ſun deſcends on Thymbria's plain, 
Shall Perſia's arms the fugitives purſue, 

& And keen revenge conclude Palthazar's crimes. ” 


Brave Abradates in his royal car, 
Borne o'er the plain by eight Arabian ſteeds, 
Commands three hundred chariots arm'd with ſcythes. 
Three hundred more, with lofty turrets crown'd, 
(Wherein the dextrous archers were conceal'd,) 

Are drawn by oxen. Cheerfully behind 

The ſoldiers, targeteers, and ſhieldinen march, 

And to conclude the warlike cavalcade, 
Laborious camels (laden with the ſtores, 
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And all the dire artillery of war) 
In ſlow proceſſion, move towards the plain. 


Already on the field, the Perſians view'd 

The foe in mighty phalanxes arrang'd, 

Their numbers far ſuperior to the force 

By Cyrus led. The Prince obſerv'd, how far 
The ſight impreſſion on his ſoldiers made, 

He gueſs'd the thoughts that influenc'd their minds, 
He ſaw amaze and doubt in ev'ry eye. 

To ſtifle fear whilſt in its birth, he deem'd 

An act of prudence ; by his cheerful air 

And emulative words, he warm'd the ſouls 

Of his admiring ſoldiers ; on the right 

A peal of thunder roll'd — with joyful voice 

« Hear ye this omen of ſucceſs? he cry'd, 

« Bleſt ſound, we follow thee !” then ſang aloud, 
The hymn of battle ; at the ſignal giv'n 

His ſoldiers move — the adverſe party join. 

They ſhout, nor give a pauſe for thought, at once 
Man againſt man, ſword againſt ſword oppos'd, 
Begin the bloody war; above the reſt, 

The Perſian hero flies from poſt to poſt, 

Aſſiſts the weakeſt, and applauds the ſtrong. 

At Abradates' chariot he arrives, 

And thus addreſſes Suſa's gen'rous King: 

« O Abradates! on this warful day 

1% May fortune be thy friend, as thou to me 

« Haſt prov'd thyſelf. On Suſa's valiant Prince 
The Perſians look with expectation. Gol 

« Lead forth thy troops to conqueſt and renown. ” 
He ſaid, and like an arrow fled away, 


To take his chance amid the ſtrife of war. 
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Say, Muſe! altho' a female pen is made 
Moſt fit for tales of love, and times of peace, 
Wilt thou not aid thy votary in a theme 
Where Cyrus is the ſubject? ignorant 

Of military art, unvers'd in terms 

Of war, I find myſelf beguil'd 

Far in a labyrinth : alone I rove 
Unknowing how to turn, or find my way, 

I fear leſt every ſtep that I may takg, 

Shou'd lead me into error — to retreat 
Methinks is more inglorious. Condeſcend, 
Divine Calliope ! to lend thine aid, 

Shew me thoſe paths which I may ſafely tread, 
Inſpire my genius, and direct my pen. 


Declare who firſt beneath a Perſian ſword 

Reſign'd his life? Argeſtes, mighty chief 

Againſt the fierce Datarnas aim'd a dart, 

Which lightly graz d his ſhoulder ; fir'd with rage, 

The Perſian haſtens to revenge the blow ; 8 

They meet, and long maintain a doubtful fight 

At length their javelins into atoms fly, 

They brandiſh in the air their glitt'ring ſwords, 

And menace inſtant death. Datarnas finds 

A lucky moment, with his pond'rous blade 

He cleaves Argeſtes' helmet ; by the ſhock 

An inſtant he is ſtun'd, but ſoon revives, 

And wounds Datarnas' ſide. The Perſian chief 

Perceives his danger, finds his ſpirits droop, 

(While from his wound the crimſon tide of life 

Faſt ebbing ſeems to indicate his fall;) 

Yet unreveng'd to yield himſelf a prey 

To his exulting enemy, to die 

Without another effort to exalt 
K 
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His own renown, and to abaſe his foe, 

Was what he ſcorn'd. Collecting all his force, 
He fix'd his ſword between the neck and head 

Of his antagoniſt ; the faithful blade 

Perform'd its office with an edge ſo keen, 

That death, which call'd Datarnas from the world, 
Left not Argeſtes to deſcribe his fall. 


Next young Ziphranes, by Artuchus flain, 
Reſigns his breath : the love of martial fame 
Inſpir'd his foul — the trumpets warlike ſound 
Call'd him from Myſia, where his parents dwelt, 
(Who own'd the flow'ry paſtures that adorn'd 
The river Pergamos.) With affluence bleſt, 
Eſteem'd, belov'd, he might have paſs'd his days 
With eaſe and comfort in his native land, 

But his aſpiring mind diſdain'd the paths 

Of ſweet tranquillity, and rather choſe 

The ſcenes where danger, death, and tumult reign'd. 
Him, ſhall his tender mother oft bewail ! 

Him, ſhall the virgins of Olympus mourn ! 

His nervous limbs the hand of death hath chill'd, 
His eyes are clos'd in everlaſting fleep. 


The kerce Abrantes ſees his friends' defeat, 
And flies to guard the reliques of the ſlain, 
He proudly nods defiance at the foe, 

Then aims his jav'lin at Artuchus' breaſt. 
Hyrcania's chief avoids the flying ſpear, 
Which makes a paſſage thro' Alceunas heart, 
(A noble Sacian, and Gadates' friend.) 
Artuchus aims his ſpear, with more ſucceſs, 
And ſends Abrantes to the gates of death. 
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Amid the thickeſt danger of the war 
Tigranes mows a paſſage thro' the foe ; 

A noble ardor ſparkles in his eyes, 

His conquering ſword but ſeldom ſtrikes in vain ; 
The bold Orontes by his hand cxpires, 
Orontes once the arrogant and vain) 

To guard his dying friend Maragdus flies, 
But meets deſtruction from Sambaules' ſpear. 
(Sambaules, by intrin{ic merit rais'd, 

High in the friendihip of Cambyſes' ſon) 
Lyſiphon, who from Libanus repair'd 

To join his fate with Crœſus, fell beneath 
The lance of brave Madatus. To revenge 
His fall the furious Aribazus flies. — 

He aims his javelin at the victor's head, 
While ſtooping o'er his proſtrate enemy, 
The dart (obedient to his wiſh) ſucceeds, 
And bears Madatus lifeleſs to the ground. 


Meantime the Prince of Perſia ſpurs his ſteed, 
And haſtens to protect an aged friend. 

At diſtance he perceives Hyſtaſpes join'd 

In an unequal combat with the King 

Of Cappadocia, whoſe ſuperior ſtrength 

And youth, compar'd with the infirmities 

And age of good Hyſtaſpes, proves how much 
Advantage he poſſeſſes. — Cyrus ſces 

Bold Aribeus on Hyſtaſpes' helm 

Strike his broad falchion ; ſtagger'd with the blow, 
He falls; his brazen helmet cleft in two, 

Deſerts its place, and leaves the hoary head 
Expos'd to all the danger of the war. 

Lo! at that moment Cyrus ſteps between — 
High in the air he brandiſhes his ſword, 
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And indignation flaſhes from his eye. 
Behind the Prince, the Perſian ſquadron moves, 
And to their leaders' aid with equal warmth, 
The Cappadocians haſten — breathing war, 
The chieftains meet. Their clanging arms reſound; 
A thouſand unavailing blows are given, 
They wheel, return, evade the threaten'd death, 
Then meet again, untir'd with glorious toil. 


Long in ſuſpence the wav'ring conqueſt hung, 
Till faint thro' loſs of blood, conſtrain'd to yield, 
Prone on the earth the Cappadocian falls. 

To his defence the fierce Ægathon ſprings, 

And guards his wounded friend, (who from the field 
His ſoldiers on their bucklers bear.) Enrag'd 
To loſe his ſpoil, the Perſian hero aims 

His javelin at Egathon; he avoids 

The dart, and whizzing thro' the air it ſtrikes 
The boſom of Rhadantes, (mighty chief 

Of Babylon, and by Balihazar lovd.) 
Transfix'd within the fleſh the javelin ſtood, 

And as he drew it from his throbbing breaſt, 

His ſpirit iſſued with the purple tide. 

Impatient to revenge Rhadantes' death, 

Phraortes ſlings his ſpear, the erring dart 
Glancing obliquely by the Perſian's arm, 

Inflicts a mortal wound on brave Pharnuchus ; 
Arſames' javelin ſtrikes the ſhining caſque 

Of Cyrus' helmet; ſhatter'd with the force 

By which it is repell'd, the Phrygian ſpear 

Is ſhiver'd into fragments ; now they raiſe 

Their glittering falchions, when the Perſian thus 
Beſpeaks the daring chief: Our fortunes reſt 
«© On this decifive hour! let Mithras judge 
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„% Whoſe cauſe deſerves ſucceſs ! accurs'd be he 
« Who firſt ſhall ſhrink from danger.” As he ſpeaks 
He waves his ſword, but ere he aims a blow, 
The fierce Arſames on his lifted arm 
Inflicts a wound — with double rage inſpir'd 
The Perſian hero darts upon his foe, 
And wounds his ſide — faint with the loſs of blood, 
He falls upon the ground, above his head 
The Prince victorious waves his ſhining ſword. 
The Phrygian Satrap with a feeble voice 
Thus moves the pity of his foe : “ Forbear ! 
* Not for myſelf I aſk the boon of life, 
«« But for a father's ſake, (whoſe joy is plac'd 
© In my exiſtenee) ſpare his only ſon ; 
© Think of Cambyſes! if thy lot was mine. — 
He more had ſaid, but that, a hand unknown 
Which dar'd not meet the Prince on equal terms, 
(Even while he paus'd, and o'er his proſtrate foe 
Inclin'd his ſoul to pity,) aim'd a dart, 
Which entering at his courſer's gen'rous breaſt, 
Remain'd transfix'd — in agonizing pain, 
The beaſt ſtarts back, and ſinking on the ground, 
Bears down his princely burthen. Shouts of joy 
Reſound from the Aſſyrian ranks ; to ſave 
The Prince of Perſia from an hoſt of foes, 
His friends with noble emulation ſtrive, 
Diſpiſing fear; — at once a thouſand ſhields 
Are lifted to protect Cambyles ſon, 
A thouſand ſpears are pointed at his life. 
Soon diſentangled from his dying ſteed, 
He mounts Araſpes' horſe, and fir'd with rage, 
Seeks the Aſſaſſin, who already dies 
Beneath the force of Aglaitadas' arm. 
Meanwhile the *frighted Cappadocians fly 
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Before the fury of the Perſian troops. 

The golden eagle on a lance diſplay'd, 

Borne by Pheraules, triumphs o'er the plain. 

The conquering Prince purſues the routed crew— 
Again they turn ; beneath his conquering ſword 
Ariſbus dies; a ſhower of Phrygian darts 

At once are pointed to revenge his fall : 

Nor harmleſs do they fly, the noble breaſt 

Of Aſiadatas meets a deadly wound, 

And good Andranicus reſigns his breath. 


With Cyrus is the Mede Araſpes ſeen, 

Who prodigal of life, to danger blind, 

And with a gen'rous emulation fir'd, 

Amid the thickeſt of the battle moves, 
Dealing deſtruction from his deſperate ſword. 
Beneath his hand, the proud Gabeus falls, 
(A Phrygian Satrap dear to Lydia's King ;) ' 
Hyrantes aims a javelin at his head— 

The wary Mede avoids the flying dart, 

And with his ſword concludes Hyrantes' life. 
Fierce Megabyzus dares to ſingle fight 
The Prince of Perſia, but receives a wound 
(Which ends his boaſtings.) From the pow'rful arm 
Of Cyrus, in diſmay the ſquadron flies, 

And mixes with the troops by Creeſus led. 


The Lydian King with anxious thought, looks round 
To find Gabeus ; he already feels 

How ſmall the advantage of ſuperior force, 

When match'd with men of ſuch undaunted ſouls, 
Determin'd either to ſucceed, or die. 

Already he beholds Clytander bleed 

Beneath the edge of Araſambas' ſword, 
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Who red with wounds, upon a heap of ſlain, 
Still deals around his never-erring blows. 
Pierc'd by an arrow, brave Themocles dies, 
Who yields the ſtandard to Damatas' hand. 
By Harpagus, he ſees Zorantes ſlain, 

(The noble parent of a blooming race, 
Who with their wretched mother, on the banks 
Of the Mceander, ſhall lament his fate.) 
Swift to revenge his death, Corantes ſends 
His erring lance, which grazes on the ſide 
Of good Rathonices, rever'd and lov d 

In Ecbatana.—(At the ſplendid court 

Of Media's ſovereign, his example led 
The youthful courtiers into virtue's paths; 
Cyaxares his great perfections own'd, 

And Cyrus knew the valour of his ſoul.) 

* Impatient to preſerve his wounded friend 
From farther harm, the brave Rambaccas flies, 
And aims his javelin at Corantes' breaſt; 
The dart, obedient to his maſter's will, 
Between his neck and throat a paſſage found. 


Thambrydas' ſpear, thro' Micio's better arm, 
Remain'd transfix'd ; he drew it out with care, 
But ſtill the barbed point was left behind; 
Fainting with pain, he from the held retir'd, 
While terror thro' the Lydian legion ſpreads. 
The Perſian Artabatas meets his death 

From an Aſſyrian dart. Timanthes falls 
Beneath the proweſs of Gadates' arm. 

Nor leſs ſucceſs on Gubrias' ſword attends ; 
Seldom it ſtrikes in vain — Pheraules' ſpear 
Transfixes proud Acanthes to the ground ; 
Acanthes! ruler of a rich domain, 
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Where innocence and virtue long had groan'd 
Beneath the tyranny of lawleſs power. 

He now too late, perceives the little uſe 

Of wealth and honours in the hour of death. 
His name, (which once inſpir'd his ſlaves with awe,) 
His pomp, ambition, luxury, and pride, 

His worldly conſequence, his dream of power 
Subſides; and ſhews him what he really is, 

A wretch unpitied, doom'd to die among 
Thoſe honeſt ſoldiers, whom an hour before, 
He deign'd not to converſe with ; what imports 
Authority and pride, in ſuch a time, 

When ev'ry earthly vanity muſt end ? 

Death hears not of diſtinction; in the grave 
The rich, the poor, one common fate partake, 
The dying Satrap feels this dreadful truth, 

It galls his parting ſoul ; his gnaſhing teeth, 
His rolling eyes, confeſs his agony 

Of mind, as well as body. Secretly 

He envys now the meaneſt peaſant's lot, 
Curſes ambition, and with groans expires. 


A javelin glanc'd on Artabazus' arm, 

And mark'd its way with blood. The Perſian turn'd, 
And darting on his foe with ſudden force, 

Full on his head diſcharg'd his pond'rous ſword ; 

His caſque divides, his ſkull admits the blade, 

And on the earth a lifeleſs corſe he lies. 


This direful devaſtation Croeſus ſees, 

And ſtruggles thro' the crowd; his active ſoul 

Condemns the Prince of Babylon (whoſe ſloth 

Detains him in his tent, and makes him prove 
A tame ſpectator of the dubious fight.) 
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To meet with Cyrus is the Lydian's wiſh, 
Fierce as a lion roaring for his prey, 

He ruſhes thro' the throng. He calls aloud, 
Defies the Perſian hero to engage 

With him in ſingle combat; but his words 
Are loſt amid the horrid din of war. 

At diſtance Cyrus, with the Aſſyrians tries 
The fortune of his ſword, and makes them fly 
In dire confuſion, o'er the Thymbrian plain. 


Creeſus enrag'd, and grieving for the loſs 

Of brave Gabeus, is reſolv'd to wreak 

His fury on the Perſians, who oppoſe 

His paſſage thro' their ranks. His glitt'ring ſword, 
He proudly waves, and ſwears to mow his way 
Till Cyrus meets his ſight — the troops reſiſt 

His furious onſet ; by his pow'rful arm 

The valiant Artacamas dies. Where'er 

He aims his angry blows, diſpencing death, 

The groans and cries of ſlaughter'd men are heard. 
At length Chryſantes comes to the relief 

Of drooping Perſia. By his mighty arm 

He checks the hopes of Crœſus. Baffled thus 

In all his expeQations, Lydia's King 

Directs his javelin at Chryſantes' breaſt. 

The dart, (as loath to rob the Perſian realm 

Of ſuch an hero, yet averſe to prove 

Entirely diſobedient to its Prince,) 

Pierc'd thro' Chryſantes' arm, and ſtood transfix'd 
Among the fleſh. The warrior with diſdain 
Drew forth the ſpear, and with impetuous force 
Hurl'd it indignant at the Lydian's head. 

The wary Craſus diſappoints his foe— 

He ſteps aſide, and in Menalcas' throat 
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The javelin reſts — throughout the Perſian ranks 
Diſmay appears ; they tremble for the chief, 

Who careleſs of his wound, deſpiſes pain, 

And ruſhes on to danger. Then perhaps 

Had ended his exiſtence, ſince (beſet 

By Lydians) he encounter'd men, who gain'd 

New hopes and vigour from the ſight of blood 
Which trickled from his wound ; but Perſia's Prince 
Haſtes with a ſquadron to aſſiſt his friend. 

The ſudden ſight of Cyrus and his band, 

At once ſtrikes terror on the foe. They turn, 
They fly beneath the ſury of his ſword. 

In vain their King conjures them to oppoſe 

The ſtrength of Perſia, he in vain deſires 

To try the force of Cyrus' valiant arm, | *. 85 
Amidit the tumult, he is torn away 

Againſt his will, far from the conqu'ring chief. 
He raves, implores, commands, but all in vain; 
Forc'd to retreat, and yet averſe to yield, 

Far o'er the plain the Lydian army flies, 

Purſu'd by their victorious enemy. 


Meantime the King of Suſa, who percciv'd 
That victory now hung in doubtful ſcales, 
(Since Egypt's ſons preſerv'd their ſtated ground, 
Tho' Lydia fled before Cambyſes ſon, 

And ſought the gates of Sardis,) judg'd it time 
To lend his aid, and by one glorious deed 
Compel the Egyptians to ſubmit, or fly. 

Firſt to the Aſſyrians with impetuous force, 

His armed chariots he oppoſes — ſoon 

The troops derang'd, in great diſorder haſte 
Towards Balthazar's tent ; their Prince partakes 
The common terror, with the reſt he flies, 
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In wild confuſion from the Thymbrian field, 
And with the remnant of his ſoldiers, ſecks 
For refuge, in the walls of Babylon. 
The valiant Abradates turns his view 
To where the brave Egyptian phalanx ſtood. 
He ruſhes to the trial, with the ſcythes 
His cruel chariots force a paſſage thro” 
Expiring men, and living combatants. 
Reſiſtleſs in his power, he drives his fleeds, 
With unremitted fury ; groans and cries, 
Attend. the havock of his car. But {till 
The fierce Egyptians will not quit the field; 
Still they oppoſe themſelves, and cluſter round, 
Forming a barrier to thoſe murd'rous wheels : — 
Reſolv'd to periſh in the great attempt 
To raiſe their country's fame, and to avenge 
Themſelves if poſſible, on Suſa's Prince, 
Compactly in a body they ſuſtain 
The dreadful trial ; Abradates ſtrives 
In vain, to break their ranks — he yet purſues 
His way with unavailing violence. 
As one is lain, another takes his place, 
And ſwears he will not quit th' enfanguin'd ground. 
Clog'd with a hill of dead and living men, 
Th' unequal ground is fatal to the hopes 
Of Abradates, and his gallant friends. 
Their chariots thus encumber'd, overturn ; 
The frighted ſteeds, a thouſand different ways 
With headlong fury plunge ; the pointed wheels 
Confound their maſters with the Egyptians dead, 
And hew a paſſage thro' the bloody field: 
Not one among thoſe valiant chiefs remain'd 
To mourn the fortune of their honour'd Lord. 
Mix'd with their ſlaughter'd foes the Suſians lie, 
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By their own inſtruments of miſchief ſlain; 
While the Egyptians, whom the war had ſpar'd, 
Bemoan'd their comrades, and prepar'd for death.— 


The Prince of Perſia, as his troops purſu'd 
The flying Lydians, from his ſpeed relax'd 
To ſee if yet upon the Thymbrian plain, 

Or friends, or foes remain'd. Already far 
His ſteed had borne him from the diſmal ſcene 
Of Abradates' death. In eager haſte 

He mounts a turret, (by the Lydians rais'd 
To overlook the diſtant country.) Thence 
He ſees Chryſantes and his conquering bands, 
Purſuing Creoeſus to the Sardian gates, 
(Whom ſoon he means to follow.) Then directs 
His eyes toward the weſt, and there deſcries, 
Collected on a little eminence, 

The ſmall remains of Egypt's warlike ſons. 
They, in a circle form'd, diſdaining flight, 
Under the ſhelter of their bucklers ſat, 
Devoted unto death — in gen'rous ſouls 

A ſecret ſympathy is found : theſe men 

So reſolutely brave, compaſſion claim'd 

And reverence, even from their enemy ; 

In haſte the Perſian chief, a herald ſent 

To offer peace. Reſpectfully they hear, 

But thus reply: © In firm allegiance bound 

„ With Lydia's ſovereign, we are doom'd to ſhare 
« His fortune, rather than deſert his cauſe 

« And tarniſh our renown ; we only wait 

<« To learn his deſtiny. If fate ordains 

« A ſhameful bondage to the Lydian King, 

« Eſcaping ſlavery by each other's hand, 
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« Egyptia's veterans will be proud to die. 
Rut ſince the Perſian Prince thus condeſcends 
« To treat with men, abandon'd and forlorn, 
Our grateful thanks we pray thee to repeat, 
And bear this anſwer to Cambyſes' ſon, 


If he expects, we ſhould conſent to live, 

And mix our laurels with an olive wreath, 
Let him not think, thus humbled as we are, 
That one amongſt our band will ever raiſe 

His arm againſt the ſovereign, unto whom 

© He vow'd allegiance : neither can we bear 

«© The ſhame of ſervitude. If Cyrus means 

« A life combin'd with /avery to beſtow, 

« We muſt refuſe his gift — if liberty 

« He deigns to grant, we ſhall accept the terms, 
« And while we praiſe the gen'rous Prince, by whom 
«© We are to freedom's ſacred rights reſtor'd, 
We ſhall reflect with joy our lives were gain'd, 
„ By no ignoble terms; and while we take 

4 The honourable boon by Perſia given, 
Truth ſhall declare that Egypt's ſons preſerv'd 
Their oaths unbroken, tho' the Lydians fled.” 


They ſaid ; the herald to the Prince returns, 

And bears their anſwer. Cyrus, charm'd to find 
Such noble ſentiments among his foes, 

Approves their honourable terms — conſents 

To let them ſeek the borders of the Nile, 

Rather than ſtay to gaze on Lydia's ſhame ; 
This one conceſſion only he demands, 

That ne'er again they ſhall in arms be ſeen 
Among the enemies of Perſia's realm. 
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This done— the hero leaves the Thymbrian plain, 
And enters Sardis. There, his victory 

Is made compleat — and Crœſus, (now no more 
The ſovereign of adoring myriads,) bends 
Beneath his brighter fortune ; from the throne 
Of Lydia fall'n, he is ordain'd to bear 

The vile condition of a ſlave: To look 

For benefits from that victorious hand 

Which gave him chains, to own the lenity 
And virtues of a man, by whoſe exploits 

He loſt the diadem, and ſunk from pomp 

To mean dependence. He forebodes his fate 
A prelude to Balthazar's deſtiny, 

Who in his palace thinks himſelf ſecure : 
Forgetful of the paſt, in luxury 

And wine, he drives dejeQtion from his breaſt ; 
Regardleſs of the future, he neglects 

The little time ordain'd for his defence 
Soon, ſhall his diſſipation have an end, 

Soon, mult he pay for his enormous crimes. 
Juſtice will ſcourge the pride of Babylon, 
Cyrus, and vengeance, will demand his life. 
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BOOK TE SEVENTH. 


Soon as the ſun had gone his daily courſe, 
And ſolemn filence on the 'Thymbrian plain 
Succeeded to the dreadful din of war ; 

While Ariamne and Zulmina pray'd, 

And weary'd with fatigue Cardouchus ſlept, 
Apart the Queen of Suſa thus her ſlave 

(The faithful Phronia !) ſecretly addreſs'd: 


« Oh! tell me, wherefore ſhould we linger here ? 
As if, beyond the fate that may attend 

© Thoſe whom we live to love, there was a fear 
« To ſtartle Nature! every care of mine 

« Is center'd in my Abradates' life; 

And ſhall I dread what may become of me 

« Shall I from ſelfiſh cowardice, avoid 

« A ſhare of danger? ſee the rifing moon, 

e Sheds ſilver ſtreaks upon the face of night. 

« Soon will her beams with awful majeſty 

« Diſplay the horrors of the Thymbrian field. 


« By watching, and anxiety oppreſs'd, 
4 Sleep for a moment has the eyelids clos'd 
« Of our appointed guardian, Occupy'd 
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* By their devotions, our companions paſs 
The hours in contemplation, tears, and prayer. 
« O Phronia! gentle maid, wilt thou partake 
4 Panthea's danger? — let us ſteal away, 

« And ſee if yet a Perſian can be found, 

« To tell the fortune of our friends. Alas ! 

« If Cyrus and his army are no more, 

« We can but meet thoſe foes upon the field, 

« Who if we linger will ſurprize us here. 

« And if they live — ye gods! why ſit we thus? 
« Anticipating grief, and dead to joy!” 


She ſaid. To her the mournful ſlave reply d: 
The thought is not unpleaſing to my ſoul, 


gut fear deſtroys the promiſes of hope, 


« And fills my boſom with timidity. 

% Moſt honour'd miſtreſs! if among the ſlain 

« 'Thy valiant Abradates ſhould appear, 

« In ſpight of all thy courage, thou wilt fall 

« A martyr to the ſhock : or if perchance 

« Aſſyrian hands ſhou'd take us by ſurprize, 

« And bear thee to their King, what grief, what ſhame, 
« What torments would be thine — the tyrant's heart, 
« Which often has confeſs d Panthea's charms, 

« Will court thee with the lawleſs voice of love, 

« Inſult thy virtue, and deſpiſe thy tears; 

« Whilſt Abradates for thy lofs will mourn, 

« And blame the raſhneſs that provok'd thy fate. 

6 Yet, oh my Princeſs! if thou art reſolv'd 

« (As moſt I gueſs by thy determin'd brow,) 

« To dare the perils of th' enſanguin'd plain, 

«« Thou ſhalt not go alone; my faithful ſteps 

« Shall follow thine — if death or bonds enſue, 

« Twill be my glory to partake thy doom. 
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She ending wept, as tho' her heart preſag'd 
The fad cataſtrophe of Suſa's Lord; 
Yet was Panthea fix'd in her deſign, ; 
Sick of ſuſpence, impatient of delay. 
Diſguis'd in ſervile garments, o'er their heads | 
Their veils they caſt, and undiſcover'd ſtray'd 


Along the fatal field. The ſilver moon 
Expos'd the various horrors of the ſcene, | 
And ſoon Panthea mark'd the regal car, 
Whereon her Abradates ſhe beheld 
That very morn, in all the brilliant pride | 
Of youth, of grace, and conſcious dignity. — 
(This was a ſight, to make her blood run cold, 
And ev'ry limb relaxing from its ſtrength, 
Refuſe aſſiſtance to her trembling frame.) 
The vital heat fled from her timid breaſt, 
And terror with an haſty hand deſpoil'd 
Her cheeks of all their bloom ; ſhe ſtrove to ſpeak, 
But found no language equal to expreſs 
The feelings of her heart. Awhile ſhe ſtood 
As mute and motionleſs as the fair form 
Of Medicean Venus, while her ſlave 
Participates her fears, and begs in vain 
To guide her to Cardouchus' care, forbodes 
A thouſand evils, and implores the Gods 
To ſhield Panthea's boſom from diſpair. 
Her pray'rs are fruitleſs, to the winds alone 
Her words are giv'n— they pierce the ambient air, 
But do not reach the ear of Suſa's Queen. 
Deaf to her voice, ſhe only caſts aſide 
Lethargic horror, to experience pangs 
Of moſt acute diſtreſs, and frantic fear ; 
Wild with her terror, o'er the plain the flies, 
And calls for Abradates ; none appear 
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To anſwer her enquiry — with her ſhrieks 

She wakes the diſtant echo, which repeats 

His name belov'd — thro' all the dreadful ſcene 
She paſſes — walks among her murder'd friends, 
And thote who were her foes ; with dread ſurveys 
The faces of the dead, and fears to meet 

That which ſhe knew, and lov'd ſo well — at laſt 
She finds the object of her ſearch. But how? 
How does ſhe find him ? cover'd o'er with wounds ; 
His manly limbs hew'd by the cruel ſcythe, 

His face disfigur'd with a maſk of blood, 

But ſtill ſuperior to diſguiſe. His ſword, 

His veſt, his ſcarf, his armour, leave no doubt] 
For the expiring hopes of Suſa's Queen. 

In filent horror ſhe ſuſpends the force 

Of frantic fury. Certainty appears 

In dreadful garb array'd, and anguiſh, keen 

And terrible, uſurp'd that tender heart, 

Ordain'd this worſt of trials to endure. 

She read her fortune in her hero's wounds — 

A little pauſe enſued, a little ſpace 

For Nature to reſpire, her very ſoul 

Appears collected in her ſpeaking eyes, 

And riveted upon the mangled form, 

Of him ſo late the nobleſt of his kind. 

At length a ſudden ſhower of tears deſcend, 

To waſh the blood from his enſanguin'd face; 
Her voice regains its function, weeping ſtill, 

She thus addreſſes the disfigur'd corſe: 


O Abradates! are we thus to meet? 
« Why did not everlaſting night enſhroud 
Thy wretched wife from this heart-piercing fight !. 
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* This tragic truth which harrows up my ſoul! 
In this ſad hour, my ſanguine hopes deſcend 
* From the fair proſpect of an happy life, 
To thy untimely grave, the only place 
Where my afflicted heart can find repoſe. 


«© Oh beſt belov'd! it is my cruel fate 
To live and ſee this change—no more thine eyes 
«© Which once diffus'd ſuch cheerfulneſs and love, 
« Bchold the tears that flow ſo faſt from mine. 
« No more thoſe lips, (which could fo well perſuade,) 
« Expreſs the dictates of thy virtuous ſoul. 
« Alas, my hero! thou art chang'd indeed, 
« Yet], remain the ſame!” — ſhe ſaid, and ſunk 
In anguiſh by his ſide ; but ſoon reſum'd 
The melancholy theme. 

« Oh day accurs'd ! 
«© When Abradates join'd the Perſian arms. 
« I was the cauſe that brought him here — his blood 
Has paid my ranſom : — henceforth I abjure 
« The bauble honour ;—(An affected name 
« Which men beſtow on rigid ſervitude, 
« On hard conditions which embitter life.) 
«© Muſt we be ſlaves unto the world's opinion, 
« And ſport with life to win a day's renown ? 
«© Muſt fame be purchas'd by illuſtrious blood? 
« A waſte of years, of happineſs, and love? 
« Fame is a tyrant, cruel and unjuſt, 
Who takes too great exaction for her ſmiles, 
« Nor pays us for our loſſes. Oh my Prince 
« It I could call thy ſpirit back to life, 
« And ſee it animate thy ſenſeleſs frame, 
« Here wou'd I paſs the remnant of- my days, 
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« Inglorious, poor, ſequeſter'd from the world, 
« And only known by my regard for thee. 


&« Ah! barb'rous Far! to whom a life more dear 
6 To me, than all this ample globe contains 

& Ts made a ſacrifice ; ah fatal hour! 

In which the Perſian took me for his prize 

4% More fatal hour when Abradates came 

« Wretch that I am! if he had lov'd me leſs, 

« Or if the ſpark of honour had refus'd 

« To warm his gen'rous breaſt, he had remain'd 
« Safe in Imperial Suſa's happy walls, | 

« Far from Panthea, and deſtructive war. 

« If by captivity, I had forſeen 

«© How much I might have added to his life, 

% With tears of joy I had bedew'd my chains, 
« And for his ſake, my want of freedom bleſt: 


«© Phronia ! thou virtuous, ever faithful maid ! 
Our partnerſhip in ſorrow now is o'er. 

<< I leave thee far behind. Receive my thanks 
% For all thy friendſhip to a wretched Queen. 
Thy duty, thy affection, claims reward. 

« Cyrus I truſt, (if yet the Prince ſurvives,) 
« Will give thee freedom for Panthea's ſake. 
« One laſt requeſt I make thee, lend thine aid 
« To lift my Abradates from the earth, 

« And lay him on the car, where late he rode. 
« Help me to guide the ſteeds unto the banks 
«« Of fam'd PaQtolus, on whoſe golden ſands 
« 1 will depoſit my lamented Lord, 

% And waſh his wounds in the pellucid ſtream, 
« Let me at leaſt a gleam of comfort prove, 
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In paying all thoſe proper obſequies, 
© Which decent care, and pious love demand. 


She ſaid ; obedient to her voice, the maid 
With trembling hands aſſiſts the mournful Queen, 
And guides the car towards Pactolus' ſtream. 


Meantime, the Prince of Perſia gaining time 
To reſt from conqueſt, of his friends inquir'd 
Whether among the victims of the war, 

He many chiefs muſt mourn. Pheraules ſpake, 
And told him what the voice of fame declar'd 
Concerning Abradates. Cyrus heard 

The tale with horror, then reflects on her 
Whoſe peace depended on her huſband's life. 
He fears the news precipitately told 

May drive her to deſpair, and thinks it meet 
He ſhou'd prevent th' appearance of neglect, 
By haſtening in her preſence to lament 

Th' illuſtrious chief, and to his manes pay 

All regal honours, and funereal pomp. 

Anxious for her, he mounts his glitt'ring car, 
Retires from Sardis' conquer'd citadel, 

And meaſures back his way to Thymbria's plain. 
Araſpes by his ſide dejected rode, 

His ſoul with ſympathetic ſorrow fill'd, 

Not for a rival, but an Hero loſt. 

Yet love amidſt his gen'rous grief reviv'd, 

And whiſper d, there may be a time ordain'd, 
« When ſorrow and regret ſhall loſe their power, 
« And perſeyering love obtain ſucceſs.” 


Lo! on PaQtolus' banks, the fair they found 
Immers'd in ſadneſs — on the earth ſhe ſat, 
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With Abradates' head upon her knee, 

All horribly disfigur'd — by her ſide 

The faithful Phronia in her ſorrow ſhar'd. 
With admiration and compaſſion mov'd, 

The virtuous Prince awhile in ſilence ſtood 

At a reſpectful diſtance : He ſurvey'd 

The end of human greatneſs, ſanguine hope, 
And earthly happineſs — his tears confeſs'd 
The ſenſibility that warm'd his heart. 

Tho” crown'd with conqueſt, from his ſlaves he turn'd, 
And by the ſofter claims of friendſhip urg'd, 
Mourn'd on the plain of victory. The ſkies 
(Where dawning day had ſcarce begun to peep,) 
Seem'd in the ſemblance of dejection clad, 

As tho' infected by Panthea's grief. 

The canopy of heaven, fo late adorn'd 

With Luna's orb, and all the glitt'ring train 
Of ſtars, (which in the cleareſt night are ſeen,) 
Now was obſcur'd by clouds of ſable hue.— 
Still over the reliques of her murder'd Lord, 
Immoveable, the lovely widow hung, 

And brooded over grief: the bloom had fled, 
And left the lilly on her cheek. She ſeem'd © 
No more the dazzling beauty they had known, 
But look'd the ſhade of what ſhe was before, 


(So have I ſeen reclin'd upon a tomb 

A monumental form, whoſe marble face 
Preſents a type of woe, and ſeems to ſay 
« Here lies the treaſure which was once my own. ”) 


The Mede with ſteps irreſolute and ſlow 
Approaching, thus addsoſs d the wretched Queen: 
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« Unhappy Princeſs ! may a friend preſume 
„To breathe his wiſhes for thy fafety? ſee 
The black'ning clouds portend a riſing ſtorm ! 
% And wilt thou cruelly expoſe thyſelf, . 

« To the inclement ſkies? alas! ſince tears, 

& Since all this vaſt effuſion of diſtreſs, 

« Avails not to recall the mighty ſoul 

„O Of thy brave Lord, in pity to thy friends, 

« Preſerve thyſelf, and bow to heav'n's decree.” 


Starting, ſhe thus replies; “ Arafpes! where, 
„Where ſhall Panthea fly? can I forget 

« What I have been, and what I now ſhou'd be? 
Can I avoid my thoughts? or calm the grief 
« That rages in my boſom ? what is all 

The ſtorm of winds, compar'd to that which rends 
«© Panthea's heart. Becauſe my hero lies 
Depriv'd of ſenſe, muſt I too, ſenſeleſs prove ? 
&« And ceaſe to love, becauſe he ceas'd to live ? 
4] lov'd him preſent —abſent he's the ſame ; 

% love him dead, and to this mangled corſe 

« Am wedded ſtill ; deny me not the means 

« Whereby I live—if parted from my Lord, 

% That moment will my loath'd exiſtence end. 


She ſaid, and wept — Cambyſes' fon addreſs'd 

The mourner thus: From victory and fame, 

« J turn, O Princeſs! to humanity, 

« And loath the conqueſt which demands thy tears. 
« Aſſiſting Cyrus, Abradates fell, 

« And to his memory I wiſh to pay 

«© Reſpeaful homage. This event impairs 

The ſweets of victory, it bids me mourn, 

« And with my laurel, twines a cypreſs wreath : 
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« It keeps my heart ſuſpended, twixt the ſcales 
« Of keen affliction, and triumphant joy; 

« Each in their turn poſſeſs my troubled breaſt, 
« And make me in the midſt of glory's path 

« Look back to Abradates—and repine. 

« My conqueſt is by much too dearly gain'd, 

« Since Suſa's monarch is the ſacrifice. 

Let me with every regal honour grace 
The hero's laſt remains — whatever part 

« Of Aſia thou wilt name, I there ſhall ſend 

« Thy Abradates ; there erect his tomb, 

« Or on this ſpot a monument will raiſe 

« Where future ages may his ſtory read. 

« Look up, imperial mourner ! ſpeak thy wiſh, 
« And Cyrus will obey; depend on me 

« For pity and protection. I will guard, 

« And with a brother's care conduct thee home; 
« Whilſt Phronia, unto liberty reſtor d, 

« Still on thy ſteps ſhall faithfully attend.” 
Here Cyrus paus'd, expecting her reply: 
When the unhappy Princeſs thus began: 


« My thanks, O Cyrus! and my prayers are thine : 
« May Oromazes bleſs thee with content, 

« Proſperity and health, connubial love, 

« And popular eſteem. —T hou eaſtern ſtar ! 

« 'To whom adoring nations ſhall appeal 

« For juſtice and protection, whoſe bright fame 
« Shall o'er the Aſiatic world diffuſe 
Immortal luſtre, be it ſtill thy care 

« Amidſt thy conqueſts to be merciful, 

«. Virtuouſly brave, and to thy captives kind; 

% That ſo the Perſians may revere thy name, 

« And Cyrus be confeſs'd the fit of men; 
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“ Enobled more by his intrinſic worth, 

“ Than by th' hereditary diadem 

* Decreed in future days to grace his brow.— 

4 Leave me, I pray thee! to compoſe my ſoul ; 

« And when the hour of death and reſt is come, 
„ Oh! let me lie within the ſepulchre 

© Where Abradates is decreed to ſleep.— 

© To this dear faithful maid, that freedom give, 

« Which thou haſt offer'd to Panthea. Soon 

« As I can recollect my troubled thoughts, 

« Will I inform thee, Cyrus! of the place 

« moſt deſire to ſeek. Go, virtuous Prince! 

« Go with Araſpes from this ſcene of woe. 

« Zulmina pines, and mourns her abſent Lord, 

« (Uncertain of his fate) — her aged Sire, 

« The duteous Ariamne longs to greet ; 

« Ah! let not thy compaſſion for my fate 

« Prolong their anxious hours; from fad ſuſpence 

« Relieve their minds. Repoſe and ſolitude 

Is the beſt remedy for hearts like mine, 

« Pierc'd with regret, and deſtin'd to diſpair. 

« Some ſmall indulgence to my griefs allow, 

« And let me unmoleſted weep and pray. 


She ſaid ;—Araſpes with reluctance leaves 

The hapleſs Queen, and on his Prince attends ; 
(Diſtruſtful, anxious, yet afraid to ſtay 

Leſt his intruſion ſhou'd unwelcome prove.) 

Oft he looks back, and gazes on the fair, 

Oft recommends her to the care of heaven ; 
With ſteps irreſolute and flow, obeys 

The Prince, yet leaves his captive heart behind : 
But ere they join'd Cardouchus on the plain, 
(Who ſtray d to find the lovely fugitive,) 
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She ſnatch'd a dagger, in her robe conceal'd, 
And plung'd it deep within her ſnowy breaſt. 

In vain th' affrighted Phronia, to prevent 

Her purpoſe ſtrove, in vain with ſhrieks implor'd 
Each deity to ſave her dying Queen; 

Rejoicing, by her huſband's ſide ſhe fell, 

There breath'd a prayer — and with a ſmile expir'd. 


Here ends the Muſe — a genius more enlarg'd, 
Refin'd and perfect, is requir'd to ſing 

The fame of Cyrus, in thoſe great exploits 
To which his conqueſt on the Thymbrian plain 
Was but a prelude. The unhappy doom 

Of theſe illuſtrious Lovers checks her pen, 
And bids her to the ſiſter Muſes fly ; 

Who may attune their lyres, in ſymphony 
Celeſtial, to record th' untimely fate 

Of Abradates and Panthea.—There 

In folemn dirges, ſhall Calliope 

With Polyhymnia, chaunt their virtuous loves, 
Extol hi valour, and deſcribe her charms ; 
Whilſt Clio's pen ſhall eternize their names, 
And ev'ry Love, and ev'ry Muſe, combine 

To deck their urns, and to record their praiſe. 


ERRATA. 


line 


27 for moved, read moves. 
— — appear d, appearres 
33 — dangers, — danger, 
31 — diflant, diſtant. 
29 — and, — grown. 

2 — Thymbaea, —— T hymbria« 

5 — fs, — flies, 

2 — Hytaſper, — Hyſtaſpes. 

4 — Ha pe , — for Ms 
25 — #nxw, knew, 

1 — Cayſter, — Caſter. 

27 — Creſu, Creſus. 
12 — Cruet, —— crael, 
22 — on, — n. 

1 — Gobras, — Gobrias. 

3 — bear, —— hold. 

26 — reſentments have, reſentment has. 

1 — the 6th and 7th inverted commas ſhould be eraſed. 
16 — this line ould be eraſed. 

T7 — dangers, . ger. 

4 — Paplagonia, —— Paphlagonia. 
13 — honour, —— honours, - 
20 — and, m— clad, 

18 — Eolut, —— ZEolus. 
31 — radiant, — ſpeaking. 
$33 — temperence, — temperance. 
11 — recluſely, — obſcurely. 
25 — | was, — Is. 
and, — Ke. 
appear d, appears. 
16 — beſt of treaſures, deareſt treaſure, 
20 — inglorious, inſidious. 
1 — flaw, —— ſlow. 
17 — Hamorrhain, . —— Hemorrhiir. 
33 — hearts, — thoſe. 
5 — receives a cordial — receives a cordial bleſ- 
I ing of, ing from. 
22 — inſpire, —— ire, 
16 — une n pe rienc d A —ͤ— inexperienc d. 
223 = wrap'd, 7 — wrapp'd. 
10 — hew'd. — hewn. 
26 — deſcend, — deſcends. 


